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CHAPTER IV. 
SENSE, OR SENSIBILITY ? 


Wuen Cressida, that Saturday 
evening, had suddenly cut short 
Norbert’s speeches and parted 
from him at the gate, she had 
been actuated by a generous im- 
pulse, a sense that a transient 
weakness was leading her on to 
respond where she ought to have 
been dumb, and that a moment 
which held but the power for 
petty gratification or mortification 
to herself was fraught with vital 
import to her companion. 

Therefore, as the loyal friend of 
his which she professed and be- 
lieved herself to be, she was bound 
in honour not to triflenow. No 
word or look of hers could be 
trifling in its effect upon him at 
that crisis. If she has a con- 
science she must shrink from 
throwing random phrases about, 
since carry momentous weight 
they do, whether she will or no. 

Cressida’s impulses were for the 
most part good and generous, un- 
til they were corrected by her 
better judgment, or what took the 
form of that angel of light. 

It was cool reflection that had 
decided her not to shirk the op- 
portunity offered on the morrow 
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for a second interview, though 
she had scarcely looked on to its 
full result. 

That Norbert idolised her in 
secret was an old story, so fa- 
miliar to her mind as to have 
bred there, if not contempt, at 
least a sort of smiling indifference. 
It had needed the threatened blot- 
ting out of him from the every- 
day book of her life to reveal to 
her how much she liked him, or, 
at least, those settled perennial 
attentions of his, her sweet and 
sure income from his ideal, chival- 
rous heart-homage. How different 
from Halliday’s carefully qualified 
admiration, which went along with 
a disparagement of her whole 
character, and wounded her pride 
in the same measure as it flattered 
her vanity! The consciousness 
that he, in judging her, put her 
personal charms first and the rest 
nowhere, irritated her to the point 
of making her vehemently resent 
her own yearning desire for an 
approach, of any sort, from him. 

Cressida—a most unusual thing 
with her—was extremely absent 
that evening. Fortunately Mr. 
Landon, sleepy after his charity 
sermon, did not notice her drop 
the sugar into the cream-jug, 
fling her handkerchief into the 
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waste-paper basket, and pocket 
the fragments of an old news- 
paper, in her preoccupation. In 
truth, she was a little frightened 
at the thought of the advance she 
had made, and had one or two 
twinges of shame. She had held 
out to Norbert a morsel of en- 
couragement, stopped short of 
committing herself irrevocably in 
his favour, though selfishly loth 
to throw him overboard altogether 
and let him espouse St. Cecilia, of 
whose influence she was more jeal- 
ous than she was aware of. Not 
but what she felt sure that if it 
came to a choice, Norbert would 
unhesitatingly sacrifice St. Cecilia 
to herself. 

For a moment her conduct did 
strike her as horribly cold-blooded ; 
then she reflected that she really 
did not know but what she might 
make up her mind to accept Nor- 
bert in time. Of all her pre- 
tenders he was the one to whom 
there were fewest objections ; and 
that night she was careful to go 
over in her mind all the argu- 
ments in his favour, and came to 
the conclusion that they were near- 
ly unanswerable. In marrying 
him she would please everybody, 
notably her father, who was not a 
little embarrassed by his réle of 
he-dragon guarding so indiscrimi- 
nately sought-after a young lady, 
a part he was about as qualified 
to fill as to make her bonnets. 

His curates were always pro- 
posing for her, anonymous ad- 
mirers sending her bonbons and 
flowers. The responsibility of too 
charming a daughter becomes irk- 
some for a country clergyman ; 
and Mr. Landon would have been 
overjoyed to see her married to 
Norbert, of whom he had a high 
opinion, chiefly because he was 
so unlike ‘the young men of the 
present day’—men of Halliday’s 
stamp, principally known to the 
good clergyman through their 
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maiden articles in magazines, and 
whose intrepid speculations on so- 
cial subjects so appalled Mr. Lan- 
don that he refused to believe but 
that their private characters must 
be equally at variance with his 
own ideas of morality. Colonel 
Alleyne would be pleased. Cres- 
sida always got on perfectly well 
with the Tsar. She had never 
had her nerves spoilt by being 
cowed in her early days; and 
thus, unlike his own children, 
could look him fearlessly in the 
face, yet without defiance ; answer 
him gracefully, naturally, cheer- 
fully ; and was never known to 
have evoked a cross word or look 
from him. 

Mr. Marriott would be delighted. 
He was rich, but bourgeois, his 
wife the same. Cressida was well 
connected, and, whether innate 
or inherited, had a nameless ease 
and grace of manner that the 
Marriott girls lacked, envied, and 
strove wildly and vainly to imi- 
tate. The next best thing for them 
would be to import a specimen into 
the family. Ask Norbert if he 
would be happy. O, she would 
please everybody. Only—would 
she please herself ? 

Why not? Norbert and she 
sympathised on most points ; and 
when they differed she generally 
succeeded in bringing him round 
to her views in the end. Marble 
to others, he was wax to her; she 
liked him for that. In short, the 
pros were everywhere, and the 
cons nowhere. 

There was, to be sure, that 
dream on the Alp; but if, in the 
course of the weeks that followed 
Norbert’s return to London, her 
heart reverted to it oftener than 
ever, now she was on the verge of 
renouncing it, her head seemed 
more and more to harp on the 
idea that it was far removed and 
distinctly opposed to all that was 
positive and tangible in her life. 
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Well, yes; she had gone so far 
as to throw herself into the part 
of the heroine of a possible ro- 
mance; but that was during a 
spell of illusion, which magnified 
trifling pleasures and pains. What 
were all those feverish days, wake- 
ful nights, those flashes of feeling 
of Juliet-like devotion, of Helo- 
isian svul-abandonment, but a 
kind of pageantry of emotion one 
were a fool to put trust in? Is 
not poetry, after all, like opium, 
enervating in its effect, distorting 
our views of people and circum- 
stances, and therefore unfitting us 
to deal with them? Read Byron 
and Shelley and Musset and Heine, 
if you must, for a luxury, as you 
might go to see a féerie, but woe 
to you if you attempt to act in 
everyday life on the utterances of 
their transcendental cant. That 
was Elise’s creed. The interval 
during which Cressida had half 
doubted its truth appeared to her 
now asa fast-fading hallucination, 
and her clinging to the reminis- 
cence as the height of silly senti- 
mentalism. Her very relation to 
Halliday during their brief ac- 
quaintance had, she said to her- 
self, been a false one. The roof 
of a chdlet inn levels all—he for- 
got he was poor, she that she was. 
ambitious. Differences of worldly 
interest were suspended; and 
this had misled her into almost 
forgetting them. But that these 
differences were artificial and 
subordinate, and that the doing 
away with them was a restoration 
of things to their natura! starting- 
point,—this, the peg to which she 
should have clung for salvation, 
was beyond her range, alas; 
though even now that the dif- 
ferences were back in their places 
again, she had not silenced her 
longing to renew that link—the 
one force strong enough to pre- 
vent an irrevocable entanglement 
with Norbert. But her whole in- 
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tercourse with Halliday seemed to 
have suddenly evaporated, as such 
acquaintances do. One hope she 
had. An old promise from Elise 
de Saumarez to ask Cressida to stay 
with her during the first fortnight 
in December was still unfulfilled. 
The next six weeks could hardly 
fail to bring a definite invitation, 
and there, in London, she would 
be sure to hear news of Halliday— 
probably to meet him, as she knew 
he often came to see Elise in May- 
fair. 

Week after week went by, and 
Cressida was still holding on to 
this chance as of something to 
save her from herself. Mean- 
while Norbert’s letters were diffi- 
cult to answer. As usual, they 
ran on every subject sooner than 
that nearest his heart. Jocular 
sometimes, describing his lodgings, 
his singularly unvaried bachelor 
life, his banking experiences ; they 
fell into bitterness here and there 
when anything recalled the sub- 
ject of music discarded; and 
through all there pierced the rest- 
lessness of an eternally crossed, 
hampered, tormented, but pas- 
sionately self-asserting individu- 
ality. 

Cressida answered regularly,— 
kindly and considerately ignoring 
the petition that she well knew 
underlay all these matter-of-fact 
missives. She began to dread them, 
because they did move her, and 
seemed to enlist her better feelings 
on the same side with that self- 
interest luring her on to a step 
she knew all the while to be false. 

One morning the long-delayed 
letter in Elise’s hand arrived. Cres- 
sida blushed at herself for the 
ridiculous eagerness with which 
she seized and tore it open. 


‘ My poor little Mouse,—“ Man 
appoints, Heaven disappoints,” is 
the truest version that I know of 
the favourite proverb. As I am 
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going to disappoint you, you 
might jump to the supposition 
that I wished to pass myself off 
as Heaven in this instance. Pray 
do not attribute such vainglorious 
sentiments to your luckless friend, 
who, never too angelical, is less 
able than usua] to make to herself 
any illusions whatever on the sub- 
ject of wings, having for the last 
three weeks been imprisoned in 
one room, helpless and a fixture. 

‘ The disposing and disappoint- 
ing Heaven in England means ge- 
nerally the weather. Last Monday 
three weeks the temperature fell 
twenty degrees in a few hours. 
You may perhaps recollectit ;or per- 
haps, like otherthings, the thermo- 
meter is more regular in its habits 
at Fernswold than in our modern 
Babylon. For my sins, I chanced 
to be driving out; I caught achill, 
and, if the next world had had the 
smallest inclination to undertake 
me, here, I believe, was its oppor- 
tunity. It is perfectly clear now 
that the gods will have nothing 
to say to me. In spite of the three 
doctors called in to complete the 
work of destruction, I am getting 
round again. But after this I need 
scarcely add that I shall have to 
postpone indefinitely the pleasure 
of seeing you here. My remains 
are to be taken to Brighton as soon 
as they can stir—there to recruit 
as best they may—and I am not 
to return to town this winter. 

* Yours, in despair, 
* Evise DE SauMaReEz.’ 


‘P.S.—News. Stephen Halli- 
day is starting for Egypt almost 
immediately. He wrote me a fare- 
well letter yesterday. He has 
found a travelling pupil, who 
wants a temporal pastor and mas- 
ter; and S. H. is to shepherd him 
up the Nile.’ 


Again Cressida felt out of pa- 
tience with herself for being so 
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cruelly disappointed by this letter. 
She called herself by every uncom- 
plimentary name she could think 
of, as she walked up and down 
the room trying to lecture herself 
out of this unreasonable heart- 
sinking. The news was only a 
relentless confirmation of her own 
conviction—the wisdom that said 
that nobody’s heart was worth 
much, Had she afterall expected 
Stephen Halliday’s to prove an 
exception 4 

An hour after she was surprised 
to find another note lying on the 
table, which in her agitation she 
had overlooked. It was in Fan’s 
hand, and the contents were as 
follows : 


‘Own dear Cressida,—I want 
to see you instanter. Beso oblig- 
ing as to meet me at the obelisk, 
Monks’ Orchard, at twelve. I'll 
be there anyhow, on the chance. 

‘ Yours, 
‘Fan.’ 

The little distraction was a re- 
lief. She took out her watch ; 
there was still time to get to the 
rendezvous by noon. Glad to 
shirk thought, she hastened out. 

The obelisk was a white marble 
erection in the heart of the park 
attached to Monks’ Orchard. It 
had been raised by an eccentric 
proprietor, long deceased, and a 
certain mystery hung about his 
object in putting it there. Some 
said it was to commemorate the 
planting of a cedar of Lebanon 
that stood hard by, and which he 
commended to the care of his pos- 
terity in some lines inscribed on 
the marble ; but sensational stories 
were not wanting, and there was 
a Mrs. Kennedy’s ghost that 
walked there after dark. It was 
a singular if not a lovely object, 
gleaming likea tombstone through 
the woods. It was four years since 
the house had had a tenant ; and 
Cressida and the Alleynes, being on 
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good terms with the lodge-keepers 
and Mr. Kennedy's steward, were 
free to wander about the park as 
they chose—a permission of which 
they availed themselves liberally. 

Cressida slowly went on her way 
through the leafless woods till she 
came within sight of the fir-mount 
where the obelisk stood. There 
was Fan reclined under the eedar, 
already on the watch for her, in 
her favourite attitude—leaning on 
her elbows, with her hands thrust 
through her hair. Cressida al- 
ways enjoyed the sight of that 
girl. The last year they had be- 
come attached friends. With Fan 
she had not a single association 
ofany sort that was not perfectly 
agreeable, which was not often the 
case between her and her acquaint- 
ances. If they were men, they 


were lamentably apt to begin, and 
almost certain to end, by making 
love to her with more or less ear- 
nest. Ifthey were women, jealousy 
was fated to come into ° play, 


sooner or later, on one side or the 
other; but Fan’s profound and 
sincere admiration for her friend 
seemed to put envy or emulation 
out of the question. That a man 
of taste must fall in love with 
Cressida, Fan recognised as a law 
of the Medes and Persians. 

It was natural that Cressida 
should be confidential even about 
her lovers—Norbert alone ex- 
cepted—to this girl, who, strange 
to say, never thought of coveting 
for herself this widely attractive 
power. If Fan did not like peo- 
ple, she did not care if they liked 
her or not. 

Cressida seated herself on the 
rough wooden bench under the 
cedar, facing the obelisk. Fan 
lay stretched at her feet on a tuft 
of heather, building a nondescript 
edifice with fir-cones. Though in 
November, it was perfectly warm 
and mild, like a sunless summer’s 
day. The squirrels were trotting 
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about in the woods around, crack- 
ling among the dead leaves and 
fallen chestnuts. There were song- 
sters about, too—fieldfares in 
flocks, as if holding council before 
migrating ; blue-tits were conspi- 
cuous on the boughs of the birches 
and ash-trees, their bright plumage 
glistening curiously amid the bare 
twigs. 

‘ Jolly,’ said Fan lazily,and shut- 
ting her eyes; ‘subject for Norbert’s 
next composition, “ Autumn Sym- 
phony,” to Monks’ Orchard in 
November ; and I shall insist on 
his introducing the scream of the 
jay and the caw of the rooks. 
Cressida, those wretched Greeks 
are supposed to have been ahead 
of us in everything ; but do you 
believe that they—for all their 
oreads and dryads and fauns and 
satyrs that grew wild in their 
country —ever had the faintest 
idea of anything that came up to 
an English wood ?” 

‘I don’t know,’ said Cressida ; 
*but I think theirs must have 
been more lively with all that 
large and picturesque population.’ 

‘Tlove Mr. Kennedy,’ continued 
Fan unheedingly ; ‘it was very 
disinterested of him to marry into 
confectionery and exile himself 
afterwards, so that we come in, 
practically, for the reversion of 
the estate of his fathers.’ 

Fan was a dreadful little opti- 
mist. It had never occurred to 
Cressida to view Tom Kennedy’s 
proceedings in this amiable light. 
Fan, however, had always per- 
sisted that his absenteeism, at 
least, should be counted unto him 
for righteousness. 

‘ All this while I’m forgetting 
my news,’ she ejaculated presently. 

‘ What news ? 

‘Mine is that I heard this 
morning from Norbert.’ 

So had Cressida. She did not 
mention it, but merely asked, 

‘ What does he say to you?’ 
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‘Wants me to come up and 
stay with him,’ said Fan; ‘and, 
what's more to the purpose, I mean 
to go. Uncle Marriott gives a big 
spread in a week or two—he al- 
ways does on his wedding-day. 
(If I ever marry, Cressida, it shall 
be on the 29th of February, so as 
not to be bothered with more an- 
niversaries than can be avoided.) 
Norbert is always asked to bring 
a sister to this hymeneal feast. 
It’s a sort of triennial outing that 
we get. Millie and Jeanie have 
had their turns—it’s mine now.’ 

Cressida said, ‘How delightful!’ 
listlessly ; for she was not going. 

Fan made a wry face. ‘ Well, 
it’s a famous excuse for my going 
to stay with Norbert, which other- 
wise papa would object to, and 
there would be a row. But I sup- 
pose he thinks a silver wedding 
must be an improving, sobering 
spectacle. And he’s always glad 
for us to see something of the 
Marriotis, though I can’t say be 
sets us an example—for he takes 
care never to cross their threshold 
if he can help it, and he and uncle 
can never meet without a scrim- 
mage about politics or something. 
But whenever Norbert and I get 
together, he scents mischief, and 
no wonder—for I always did, and 
I always shall do, my Sunday best 
to brew it.’ 

* What mischief? 

‘Musical mischief, said Fan, 
nodding sagely, and flinging back 
her head on the moss, staring atten- 
tively up at the sky, as if it were 
@ mariner’s compass to tell her 
how to steer. ‘O Cressida,’ she 
exclaimed vehemently, ‘he must 
give up that—that infernal bank, 
before it’s dilapidated his health 
and spirit past restoration. No 
one would believe how hopelessly 
miserable it makes him. But I 
know it— understand it too. Why, 
he’d be happier as a street-piper, 
wandering through the country.’ 
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Cressida sighed impatiently. 
‘Yes, Fan ; one may talk so, but 
the realities of life are so hard.’ 

‘Wickedly hard; but that’s 
what I mean,’ quoth Fan, half 
starting up. ‘ Why, even animals 
and vegetables are better off; for 
they haven't got to fight for their 
naturalsphere. Ducks want ponds, 
woodpeckers trees, seaweeds salt- 
water, bees and butterflies flowers 
to suck ; and what they want they 

et.’ 
af I suppose they couldn’t live at 
all out of their element, and we 
can.’ 

‘ So much the worse for us,’ said 
Fan grimly. ‘A pretty sort of 
existence itis. Norbert living for 
the bank is like a duck on a sofa, 
a woodpecker in a Middle-class 
schoolroom, a seaweed on Stone- 
henge, a bee or a butterfly in 
church.’ 

‘I know,’ she said helplessly, 
but wishing the girl would hold 
her tongue. 

‘If he'd only a weak turn for 
the thing,’ pursued Fan, who was 
never tired of holding forth on 
this subject, ‘it, wouldn’t matter 
much. There are lots of nonde- 
script young men who will never 
be more than middling in what- 
ever they put their hand to, and 
who may tag rhymes, write namby- 
pamby songs, and daub water- 
colours in their leisure hours, and 
make very good banking-clerks ; 
but with a boy with so strong a 
bent as Norbert’s, and when every- 
thing’s so simple, I call it legalised 
manslaughter to sap and undermine 
his energies by forcing him into a 
way of life he cannot bear—a kind 
of treadmill. Cressida, are parents 
quite mad, or only quite blind? 

Cressida laughed uncomfort- 
ably ; Fan's tirade awoke in her 
a conscientious pang. 

‘But I have my own plan,’ 
pursued the girl steadily. ‘When 
I’m a year or two older, I shall be 
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able to help him more. J’m not 
going to be a no-account girl, like 
Jeanie and Millie, good for a vic- 
tim or a martyr only, and a mere 
dummy when it comes to action. 
I want to be able to back him up 
and be useful to him when he 
makes up his mind to cut banking 
and study for the musical pro- 
fession. Of course, I don’t know 
yet what I can do; but, at all 
events, he sha’n’t be single-handed, 
or feel himself alone in the world 
and against the world, when he 
takes that fresh start.’ 

‘ Are you quite sure that that is 
what he would choose?’ said Cres- 
sida suddenly. 

Fan stared up at her in amaze- 
ment. ‘Ask me if I am sure that 
the sun will rise to-morrow, and 
in the east, not west.’ 

Cressida’s eyes fell. Probably 
Fan was in the right, she thought, 
with a flash of bitterness. Even 
Norbert did not care for her su- 
premely, no more than Halliday. 
The one prefers the Nile and the 
Pyramids, the other Leipzig and 
his pianoforte. Love paramount 
indeed! It is fiction that makes a 
kingofhim. Howsmalland despic- 
able is his empire out of print ! 

‘And I know too,’ continued 
Fan, changing her tone, and speak- 
ing with great earnestness, ‘ that 
it’s a more serious matter than 
anybody chooses to think. It’s 
beginning to tell upon Norbert 
already. Five years more of this, 
and I’m not sure that he'll be fit 
for anything particular ; his life- 
chance will be lost, and there we 
shall have him a regular break- 
down, a social failure, if ever there 
was one, Talk of a ruinous mar- 
riage, Cressida ; it must be every 
bit as bad for a man to be at odds 
with a profession that he’s tied to, 
as for a woman to be married to a 
husband she detests.’ 

‘ Perhaps it may be.’ 

‘When you go up to town, 
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Cressida, you must come to see 
Norbert and me, and we’ll talk it 
out, all three together. The Mar- 
riotts know you're coming, and 
mean to ask you to their spread ; 
I told them you would be stay- 
ing with Mrs. de Saumarez.’ 

* But I’m not going at all,’ said 
Cressida, sighing. ‘ I’ve just heard 
from Mrs. de Saumarez that she 
can’t have me. She's ill, and 
leaving town.’ 

‘Stupid woman! said Fan, 
‘What on earth does she choose 
this time to be ill for? 

Cressida laughed. ‘ No doubt 
she has her reasons.’ 

Fan watched her, fancying she 
had the key to that wistful, enig- 
matical expression. ‘ Has any- 
thing been heard of Mr. Halliday ?” 
she asked gently. Cressida had 
spoken of him to her—hinted at 
that fragment of romance. 

‘No—that is, yes,’ returned 
Cressida, ‘He's going, or gone, to 
the East—Egypt. Good-bye ” she 
added, with an expressive little 
motion of her lips. 

‘Egypt! But people come back 
from Egypt. He may turn up 
again soon,’ observed Fan practi- 
cally. 

‘Or he mayn't,’ said Cressida 
despondingly. ‘He may take a 
fancy to Eastern life ; settle there ; 
turn sugar-boiler, or railway-con- 
tractor, or Pasha, or marry some 
Pharaoh’s daughter.’ 

‘Is it like him? 

‘O, I don’t know. It’s like 
him to go—like him to forget-— 
the rest follows as a matter of 
course. But don’t you think me 
a frivolous goose, Fan, for making 
so much of these things? 

* No,’ said Fan doubtfully ; ‘or, 
at any rate, men seem to make too 
little of them, and can anything 
be more silly than that? A man 
who chooses a wife because he 
thinks she will look well at the 
top of a table, or her hair matches 
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his new chintz, or for some other 
Daniel-come-to-judgment like rea- 
son for choosing her rather than 
any one else he could marry, seems 
to me to fall into as big a blunder 
as even aman can make. Of course, 
there are men and men. Some 
don’t see the differences in girls, 
or that one can be much more 
worth caring for than another— 
just as there are men to whom all 
professions come alike. But then 
there are others—and Norbert’s 
one—to whom it makes the diffe- 
rence between flying colours or— 
smash.’ 

Cressida scarcely heard. She 
was pondering vaguely on the 
threads, so many and so involved, 
out of which her future was weav- 
ing itself. Time was getting on, 
and the two girls had to leave 
their retreat and saunter back 
through the Monks’ Orchard 
woods, They parted at the lodge, 
Fan flinging out a random prophecy 
that they would meet somehow, 
after all, in town. 

The Marriotts’ invitation to the 
wedding-feast reached Cressida 
in due time, and she wrote a 
very pretty little note, declining 
it with marked regret. It was 
dashed off without any conscious 
design or under-thought, posted, 
and she stopped her ears to con- 
jectures as to what the result 
might be. 

Men of simple single natures 
like Norbert do find satisfaction 
possible here below when circum- 
stances are in harmony with their 
temperament; while others, more 
complicated, are doomed ever to 
have one want unsupplied. On 
the other hand, the former are far 
worse off if the tide of events 
strands them on some alien shore. 
No colonists they ; self-repression 
wears them out. Fan was not far 
wrong in her ultimatum. 

Norbert’s spirits had sunk con- 
siderably these last weeks. Cressi- 
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da’s letters were sweetly equivocal, 
his hopes the frailest and most in- 
tangible stuff. So much was plain 
and pronounced, that his present 
occupation was hateful to him; and 
unless it could become the means 
to an end, an end so desired and 
desirable as to glorify the means, 
could never be anything else. 

Fan's arrival did him good. It 
was a mental tonic and astringent. 
They had a glorious evening of 
unrestrained talk together. Her 
sanguine spirits and resolute 
straightforward ways had a rous- 
ing effect on her brother. Child 
though she was, she had a won- 
derful way of simplifying things 
tohim. The next night they went 
off to a concert. Both returned 
overflowing with musical enthusi- 
asth, and Norbert with musical 
ideas. His earliest love was as- 
serting her empire, as if with a 
last crowning effort to master him. 
He could no longer hold in that 
night, but must tell Fan of Pro- 
fessor Matthison’s offer, which had 
been lately repeated, and pres- 
singly. 

Fan was transported with de- 
light. To go or not to go was, ‘in 
her idea, no question at all. She 
took Norbert’s yes for granted, 
and his revelation to her as that 
of a fixed and irrevocable move. 
At the same time, with that esprit 
positif which runs through the 
very romance of the rising genera- 
tion, she immediately set about to 
consider ways and means, 

They two sat up till the small 
hours discussing. The next day 
Fan searched through half a dozen 
foreign libraries for books about 
Leipzig, its Conservatoire, its pro- 
fessors, and the prices of board 
and lodging there; and elaborate 
calculations were made as to how 
Norbert could live on a trifle a 
day. Fan’s unselfish delight in 
the scheme had revivedand trebled 


his own. 
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‘May I tell Cressida?’ she asked 
innocently. 

Norbert started—just as Cres- 
sida had done when Fan, as they 
sat in. the wood, had suddenly 
spoken of Halliday—but she was 
too engrossed in the matter at 
heart and in hand to be observant. 

*‘ Not yet,’ he stammered. ‘ I— 
I'd rather say something about it 
to her myself.’ 

Norbert was late at his post that 
morning and the next ; out of sorts 
and inattentive besides. Mr. Mar- 
riott, who noticed it, wondered de- 
spondingly if ever anything would 
turn his dreamy, listless, silent 
young nephew into the vigilant, 
active, fluent, business-man he 
desired to see in him. 

At lunch that day Cressida’s 
charming letter was read aloud, 
full of pretty expressions of regret 
that she could not come, as her 
visit to London had been post- 
poned—and of thanks for their 
kindness; so graceful and so-na- 
turally worded as to make the 
whole family feel pleased with 
themselves and with her. Her 
very note-paper was unique and 
bewitching, the envelope ofan in- 
genious shape. How was it that 
Cressida, living in the country, 
contrived to come by the latest 
kickshaws, the newest fashions, 
long before the Marriotts had 
found them out? As for her mo- 
nogram, it was a gem of its kind— 
handed round the table to be 
praised, and carefully put aside for 
an honourable place in Miss Mar- 
riott’s collection. 

A complimentary chorus la- 
menting herrefusal followed ; upon 
which Mr. Marriott, who, as the 
open-handed master of a mint of 
money, never could see why his 
wife and daughters should have 
anything to lament, and to whom 
Cressida had sent a special mes- 
sage, observed, 

‘Why not ask her here ?’ 
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A motion that occasioned a long 
debate. Mrs, Marriott was sleepy 
and slow, and it took time for an 
idea to percolate into her mind. 
But the end was that, a day or two 
later, an invitation was sent, and 
accepted by return of post. 

Norbert and Fan, who heard of 
it first when all was settled, were 
both taken by surprise. The Mar- 
riotts were dull people ; and that 
Cressida should choose to be their 
guest for a week passed Fan’s un- 
derstanding, but she was delighted 
at the news. 

Norbert’s feelings were running 
rather wild. The dominant one 
was of immense delight at the 
thought of meeting, away from 
home and parental eyes, well aware 
how this would be in his favour. 

Meanwhile Cressida was busied 
with the maidenly cares of over 
hauling her wardrobe. That the 
Miss Marriotts, with a father who 
paid their bills without looking 
at them, would shine her down 
into a kind of Cicely Homespun, 
seemed to her as probable as it 
was provoking. Still there was a 
want of sympathy between those 
birds and their fine feathers that 
was apt to make itself felt, whereas 
Cressida knew herself for an adept 
in the refinements of the clothes 
philosophy. 

So one afternoon, with an 
amount of luggage which she thinks 
singularly moderate, though she 
cannot persuade her father to be 
of the same opinion, Cressida is 
duly put into the train at Lul- 
lington that is to take her to town, 
and to ‘come what may’ besides. 


CHAPTER V. 
CRESSIDA’S CHOICE. 

Tue journey seemed long; it 
was growing dark when Cressida 
reached the London terminus. 
She was half asleep ; and the sud- 
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den thrust into the din and hust- 
ling throng at the bear-garden of 
the station was unpleasantly be- 
wildering. But she had hardly 
stepped out on the platform when 
the Marriotts’ servant, with the 
peculiar sagacity that observant 
beings of his class acquire, having 
rapidly singled her out from 
among a score of women, gentle 
and simple, as the young lady 
whom he had been sent to meet, 
came up, touched his hat, saying 
automatically that Mr. Marriott’s 
carriage was there waiting. She 
got in, the luggage was found in a 
moment, and mysteriously stowed 
away ; and Cressida rolled off in 
state, thinking laughingly of Cin- 
derella. But what an improve- 
ment upon that young woman’s 
traditional coach was Mr. Mar- 
riott’s new barouche, so roomy 
and light, and without a sign of 
effort anywhere about its progress! 

The girl was tired enough to 
find a luxurious pleasure in being 
carried thus quickly and comfort- 
ably through the air. She leant 
back, enjoying the easy, springy 
motion, and smiling to herself as 
she contrasted all this with her 
drive to Lullington’in the ancient 
clerical pony-chaise, built in the 
genesis of such vehicles—where 
she sat half buried in her own 
luggage, and holding on to it 
tenaciously, lest a truant box or 
bag should take French leave— 
and drawn by Tommy, the shuf- 
fling, stumbling, half-blind pony 
which, from mixed motives, part 
sentimental, part economical, Mr. 
Landon could not make up his 
mind to replace. 

The air was cold ; but Cressida, 
nestled under the enormous fur 
carriage-rug, defied it, liked it even. 
O, she felt very much in loco, 
and looked it too. There was a 
curious tinge of distinction with- 
out haughtiness that pervaded her 
appearance and manner, and that 
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fitted her uncommonly for lord- 
ing it gracefully over her inferiors. 
Her travelling costume would have 
been called a trifle too pretty by 
those who uphold that dress 
should not solicit attention. It 
was significant how many heads 
were turned sharply to look at 
her as she passed, whilst other 
women, by the dozen, drove by 
unheeded. Meanwhile Cressida’s 
lively fancy was taking the most 
extraordinary flights. She was 
going through a rapid series of 
imaginary personations— passing 
from her own position to that of 
divers female celebrities, whose lot, 
whether by virtue of their birth, 
or their talents, or their beauty, 
or their self-degradation, has been 
cast among the great ones of this 
earth — court - beauties, Adelina 
Pattis, Marguerite Gautiers. She 
reviewed them all, and their royal 
roads and short cuts to elysiums 
various, with a dreary, cynical 
keenness, that took away the gla- 
mour of sentiment from each pic- 
ture in turn, as remorselessly as a 
propagandist monk could have 
done. 

The Marriotts lived close to 
Kensington Gardens. Their house 
was one of those prize tabernacles 
of elegance, luxury, and conveni- 
ence, of which London has a few 
to show, and that suggest indi- 
viduality rather than exclusive- 
ness—the parvenu banker or mer- 
chant, the brilliantly successful 
author or artist, rather than aris- 
tocracy with sixteen quarters, 
cumbrous heirlooms, and all the 
inconveniences of superannuated 
grandeur. 

Mr. Marriott’s father had been 
a self-made man, and so far from 
blushing at his plebeian origin 
that he took pains to din it into 
the ears of everybody he met— 
quite a superfluous trouble, by the 
way, as his appearance spoke for 
itself. This honest man had long 
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been gathered to his honest fathers, 
and his son was not sorry to be 
saved being perpetually reminded 
of the soil of which he was at 
least only the grandchild. 
Cressida, dismounting, stepped 
into a glass vestibule stuffed with 
palms and plantains. The hall 
beyond was furnished with objets 
de luxe—among which the biggest 
was an aquarium—and passing on 
she was shown into the drawing- 
room, where the gorgeous hang- 
ings and ostentatious display of 
wealth generally jarred not a little 
on her finer taste. The ladies of 
the family were waiting to wel- 
come her. How her graceful ap- 
parition seemed to enliven the 
dull splendour of that state apart- 
ment. Cressida was overloaded 
with attentions, and chattered 
away gaily to her hospitable hosts, 
wondering meantime to herself 
why tea should taste better—as it 
certainly does—out of delicate egg- 
shell china, bread-and-butter outof 
alordly dish. With asingle glance 
she seemed to take an estimate of 
the room and its false relation to 
those who dwelt therein. A glo- 
rious piano—upon which no Mar- 
riott could play even tolerably. 
Books of every description on the 
shelves ; but which to those wo- 
men were but as so many yards 
of red morocco, they having no 
curiosity to inquire within upon 
anything. Then as to the ap- 
pointments: the raw material of an 
ideal salon was there, certainly, 
but all so artlessly put together 
as to produce no more harmonious 
impression than an upholsterer’s 
shop. So with the Marriotts’ 
toilettes ; costly, indeed, but so 
unhappily chosen and badly worn 
as to throw out the somewhat 
homely and commonplace features 
of the mother and girls far more 
strongly than brown holland could 
have done. ‘ Ah, if all this were 
mine, how different it should be !’ 
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was the burden of Cressida’s con- 
templations. 

Her own room was delightful 
—a mass of sea blue—‘ the blue 
grotto,’ she called it laughingly, 
as she went round approving its 
nicknacks one by one. Every- 
thing that met her eyes: was a 
tiny work of art: the candlesticks, 
the brackets, the delicate china, 
and opaline glass—bagatelles, by 
all means, which it were folly to 
rate too highly. But, for her, the 
potent charm of all this was that 
it idealised, so to speak, the com- 
mon, everyday facts of life, the 
trivial routine which makes up so 
large a part of every woman’s 
existence, and with which some 
have to content themselves alto- 
gether. Why, there was even a 
tiny pleasure to be got out of 
washing your hands in an alcove 
like a seamaid’s haunt, and where 
the crockery had shaped itself into 
shells and taken their pale trans- 
parent colouring. To sensitive 
people life in such clover presents 
a series of petty pleasures, which 
are just so many net additions to 
the sum of human enjoyment. 

Cressida was intensely suscep- 
tible to such impressions, and en- 
couraged this tendency in herself, 
forgetting that her epicureanism, 
though not so palpably gross, was 
only a step above that ofa bon 
vivant, who finds the wherewithal 
for his earthly paradise in eating 
and drinking. She was ready 
enough to philosophise, but shirk- 
ed moralising. It was a treat to 
have the choice of three enormous 
full-length mirrors to criticise her- 
self in. At home her glass only 
showed her her head, and the 
light came in the wrong way, be- 
hind the dressing-table. Gardi- 
nias and stephanotis were set on 
her toilet-table in a vase, and she 
chose the best for her hair. What 
a profusion of pink wax-candles! 
How poor Mrs. More's econo- 
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mical soul would revolt against 
such a waste of sperm! thought 
Cressida laughingly, as she lit 
them all, and looked with some 
approval at her reflection. 

Certainly Cressida, like others, 
would have fancied a revolution, 
with a redistribution of property 
in her own favour. What right 
had these stupid Marriotts to an 
opulence that overweighted them, 
whilst she, so infinitely better 
fitted to enjoy and turn it to ac- 
count than they, vegetated in an 
anything but ‘ golden’ mean ? 

That first evening with the plu- 
tocrats was dull. Mrs. Marriott 
was never more than half awake. 
She had run to size somewhat, 
and seemed in a state of partial 
hibernation. The girls, like her, 
had more of the outward and visi- 
ble than the inward and spiritual 
toshow. The banker was the best 
company of them all, and the con- 
versation at dinner was chiefly be- 
tween him and Cressida. He was 
a curious compound of benevolence 
and malice, suavity and hardness, 
a character that repeats itself in 
birds of his feather. The course 
of life had run very smooth for 
him. Still the necessary quali- 
ties for his avocation, and which 
had become habitual to him, were 
shrewdness, vigilance, critical mis- 
trust, and his open, philanthropic 
forehead and genial, hospitable 
manner were kept in check by 
thin, sarcastic lips and a cold and 
acute, though not unkind, eye. 

With Cressida, whom he took 
to immensely, he was all sugar- 
candy, without caustic. She found 
plenty to talk about with him, 
but once alone with the ladies she 
was threatened with a yawning 
fit it required her utmost polite- 
ness to hide. 

The next day was a little better. 
She got the girlsalone. They were 
going to a ball that night, and the 
morning slipped by in talking 
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chiffons, the afternoon in buying 
them. Both daughters made Cres- 
sida their confidante in turn. Now 
the Miss Marriotts were good, hon- 
est English girls, with a lurking 
ambition to be fast and advanced. 
But Nature had so willed it, that 
they could not makea risqué speech 
without blushing, nor hear one 
without being put out of counte- 
nance forthe evening. Invainthey 
read piles of French novels and 
plays, and tried to assimilate them. 
As well try and bring up sheep 
on caviare and olives, caterpillars 
on honeydew and absinthe. Of 
course with their large fortunes 
they did not want for suitors, and 
to Cressida they confided the ups 
and downs of their love-affairs. 
These struck her as profoundly 
uninteresting, and irritated her a 
little. Then came sly, shy ‘chaff’ 
about Norbert and herself, which 
irritated her more. 

Norbert was dining with them 
that night ; Fan had gone off with 
some friends to a lecture. Mr. 
Marriott had excused himself from 
the ball ; and when, dinner over, 
his womankind vanished to their 
tiring-rooms to begin the fearful 
and wonderful process of putting 
on ball-dresses, the banker sud- 
denly became jocular and flighty, 
and suggested an impromptu visit 
to the theatre. Cressida caught 
at the idea, and Norbert made no 
objection. Mr. Marriott’s little 
brougham was brought round, and 
took off the trio straightway to 
the most attractive entertainment 
they could think of. The house 
was full, with the exception of 
the very best box. This was just 
what Mr. Marriott would have 
wished for their party, as he had 
no idea of doing anything except 
in a merchant-princely fashion. 
He was enjoying his outing 
mightily. It was like a leap back 
into his bachelor-days. He seldom 
went to the theatre now he had a 
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family to take; and when he did, 
such expeditions were not en- 
livening. It was different to-night. 
Cressida, in the softest, palest blue- 
silk attire—a tint that set off the 
colour of her wavy hair wreathed 
round behind with the simplicity 
of a Grecian statue—as usual at- 
tracted at least the cursory notice 
ofeverybody. Opera-glasses were 
pretty equally divided between 
the stage-heroine and herself, as 
she did not fail to observe. 

All this was greatly exhilarating 
in its way. Norbert was in un- 
wonted spirits, ‘ came out,’ talked, 
joked, as ready as his companions 
to enter into the spirit of their 
little frolic. 

Then, when the play ended, 
Mr. Marriott said he should take 
them to supper—he knew the 
right place—they should wind up 
in proper style. It was wonder- 
fully late when they got home; 
still Cressida was not tired, but in 
a great state of glee and spirits. 
She thanked Mr. Marriott in a 
charming way for the pleasure he 
had given her. He replied jest- 
ingly, but with a sighificant glance 
from herto Norbert, that he wished 
he had the opportunity oftener. 

Breakfast was very late the 
next day, and Cressida had plenty 
of leisure for private morning me- 
ditations. Thought had shot far 
ahead the night before. She had 
seen herself married to Norbert, 
originating a little domain of her 
own—on a smaller scale than this 
—but how far superior! Even 
Elise de Saumarez should envy 
her. She would not see more of 
the Marriotts in the plural than 
she could help; but the banker 
should come and dine with them 
when his ladies were out, as often 
as he liked. What sort of a wed- 
ding gift would he consider suffi- 
ciently magnificent to come from 
him to her? 

‘ Vile, mercenary, sordid wretch 
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that I am,’ she uttered aloud; 
*‘ how I hate and despise myself! 

Fan found Norbert very silent 
and absent the next morning. 
But she was used to his moods. 
She could not get a word out of 
him on the subject of Professor 
Matthison. A few days, she knew, 
must decide the matter, and she 
supposed he was turning over in 
his mind how to manage the 
catastrophe with his father, and 
thought she would not teaze him 
about it. Still his silence was 
puzzling, and on her venturing to 
ask whether he had had any op- 
portunity yesterday of talking it 
over with Cressida, he said ‘ No,’ 
so curtly, that she could but take 
the hint and hold her tongue. 

The ‘big spread’ which fol- 
lowed on the next day was a 
nondescript entertainment that 
began with a large dinner-party 
and wound up with a little dance 
for the young people. 

At dinner Cressida was seated 
opposite Norbert. He was look- 
ing rather pale and strange to- 
night, but looking his best too. 
Somehow, even when her spirits 
were running away with her and 
she was making wild speeches 
(not unprovoked) to her neigh- 
bour, her eyes kept reverting to 
him, and always with one thought. 
What a contrast he was in his 
untarnished youth and truth and 
refinement to all the other young 
men in the room, and of how su- 
perior a cast! 

They belonged to the most or- 
dinary type London society fur- 
nishes — freshmen, Government 
clerks, embryo barristers, officers, 
idlers—one and all ready to amuse 
themselves with Cressida as by 
far the most attractive girl pre- 
sent, but who were in no danger of 
sacrificing their permanent advan- 
tage to a fancy. Not one but 
would have been ready, onthe con- 
trary, to swear everlasting fidelity 
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to either of the Miss Marriotts, ay, 
and even to keep his vow. 

The dancing began. Cressida 
was in universal request. One 
cavalier after another came, waltz- 
ed, flattered, then resigned her 
with a sigh and an intimation of 
their regret that they could not 
‘do as they liked,’ namely, engage 
her for the next and the next. 

‘In other words,’ thought Cressi- 
da, ‘as they hope Mr. Marriott will 
ask them to dinner again, they 
must dance with his daughters, 
and so on. Bah! if I werea man, 
I would only waltz with people 
that I cared for.’ 

It is pretty to look at her as 
she careers round the room. Her 
enchanted partner—a young hope- 
ful of the Foreign Office—serves 
only to show her off, as a master 
of the ballet might a graceful 
danseuse. He happens to be a 
good-looking fellow, however, and 
Norbert, meanwhile, who does not 
dance, stands leaning against a 
door, with all the devils of jeal- 
ousy agog in his heart, as he 
watches the self-complacent Civil 
servant and the intoxicating smile 
with which Cressida repays his 
attentions. 

‘ Are you going to Lady Tufto’s 
ball on Wednesday? murmurs the 
young man in her ear as they spin 
round, 

‘ On Wednesday,’ says Cressida, 
laughing low, ‘I go back to my 
country home, in the backwoods, 
you know.’ 

‘Where's that? is it far? con- 
tinues the Foreign Office repre- 
sentative imploringly. 

‘Two hours and a half by the 
Great Western,’ returns the girl, 
with mock gravity. 

‘You are leaving town then! 
But this is horrible !’ he pursues. 
* If I die for it, I must have another 
waltz with you before the year is 
out. A young lady told me the 


other day that she knew there 
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would be dancing in heaven. I 
doubted her; but I would believe 
you now, if you told me.’ 

Cressida shakes her head play- 
fully. ‘Cannot say, and indeed 
I do not care ; as for my part, I 
never expect to get there.’ 

‘Do you never have any balls 
at—what is the name of the place 
on the Great Western ? 

‘ Sometimes.’ 

‘Then will you let me know 
when there is one, and I'll come 
down on purpose. I will indeed, 
if you'll promise me a dance first.’ 

‘ No time like the present,’ re- 
plies Cressida laughingly. 

Her partner's nonsense began 
to weary her at last, and she sought 
for some chance of escape. There 
was Norbert, standing in the same 
attitude in the doorway. Again 
she noticed how distinguished he 
looked ; the other men were mon- 
keys by his side. He was young, 
true, but with the singular ab- 
sence of cubbishness of those who 
are never to know that stage. 

These reflections did not stop 
her from responding merrily to 
her companion’s chatter, as they 
walked up and down the room ; 
he thinking how to get rid of his 
next partner, she how to get rid 
of him. 

‘I’m engaged for this,’ said 
he, as the music struck up again ; 
* but—’ 

‘So am I,’ broke in Cressida 
promptly. They were close to 
where Norbert was standing, and 
she stopped, looking up at him, 
saying ingenuously, ‘ This is ours, 
you know.’ 

No. 1 resigned her accordingly, 
and went. Norbert was staring 
at her in surprise. She laughed. 

‘Forgive the little ruse, Nor- 
bert,’ she said; ‘that man was 
becoming unbearable, quite. I'd 
had enough of him for one even- 
ing.’ Sliding her arm in his, she 
drew him away into the hall out- 
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side, saying, ‘ Why do you stand 
there, Norbert, like Lara, frown- 


ing on the dancers? I've been 
watching you.’ 

‘I’m no dancer,’ said Norbert 
shortly. 


‘I think it’s very self-sacrificing 
of men to dance at all,’ observed 
Cressida; ‘so few succeed, the rest 
only scuffle about. See, Norbert, 
there’s one of my ex-partuers 
waltzing with Miss Marriott. I 
hate that painted-looking gown of 
hers. Wasn't it Heine who said 
that English girls in ball-dresses, 
and moving about, were like 
wooden butterflies? How true it 
was! And the man is, for all the 
world, like the nutcrackers danc- 
ing. O Norbert, Norbert, I hope 
he and I did not look so awkward 
as that.’ 

‘Am I never to have a moment 
alone with you, Cressida? he said 
suddenly. 

‘ Alone!’ she echoed playfully, 
‘and at a ball ! 
see how—’ 

‘ Never? repeated Norbert, with 
emphasis, looking her steadily in 
the face. 

There was a minute’s silence ; 
she felt herself arraigned at last. 
They stood still, apparently watch- 
ing the dancers, whilst Cressida, 
forced into giving a yes or no, 
and distantly aware how much 
hung on her answer at this mo- 
ment, hesitated, weighed, wavered, 
or fancied she did so; for, how- 
ever unconsciously, her mind was 
already made up. 

‘Come to-morrow,’ she said, in 
a low distinct voice. ‘I know 
you're free. The Marriotts want 
you to go with us to see some pic- 
tures at four o’clock ; but come at 
three, when they have their singing 
lesson.’ 

Nothing more passed between 
them. They went and had ices, 
and then returned to the ball- 
room: Norbert to muse and look 
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on, Cressida to dance through the 
rest of the programme with fresh 
spirit, From that moment she 
resolutely stopped her eyes and 
ears and sense to all but what she 
wished to perceive. The Miss 
Marriotts were jolly girls — the 
banker was a brick. London life 
had charms, and Norbert was a 
dear good fellow. She could make 
him happy, and she would, of 
course. 

The Miss Marriotts, though 
their lot had fallen to them in a fair 
ground, were not without unful- 
filled aspirations. Both were bent 
on acquiring some distinction in 
music, singing in particular—a 
desire laudable in itself, though 
in their case the feeble deed bade 
fair ever to fall far short of the 
fervent will to an extent of which 
they were blissfully unconscious. 

Signor Pellegrini, their master 
—a wily Italian, adored by both 
sisters—was far too shrewd to be- 
tray the least hint of his real 
opinion of their musical powers. 
They had strong voices; would 
toil patiently at scales and exer- 
cises, if required; take any num- 
ber of lessons, and pay any price 
for them. He was suavity itself 
to such pupils, praised them judi- 
ciously, and gave them grand 
operatic airs to sing, which pleased 
their vanity and ambition. Now 
their voices were tolerable, and it 
was not impossible that by some 
distant day they might acquire 
some command over them, but no 
nearer singing would they become 
for that. Miss Marriott might 
perhaps be imagined chanting 
a psalm in a village choir; but 
the force of fancy could go no 
farther. To-day, however, Signor 
Pellegrini had chosen to put her 
through one of Bellini’s most pa- 
thetic airs. Hear her invoking her 
Elvino and bewailing his cruelty 
in heartrending accents—or ear- 
rending, rather, thought Cressida, 
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who had taken up her position in 
the anteroom, where she was out 
of sight of pianoforte, teacher, 
and pupils—when Norbert walked 
in quietly, unannounced, and un- 
perceived by the trio in the dis- 
tance, 

She put out her hand. ‘ Did 
not I tell you this would be a 


good moment? Come, we can 
talk to Signor Pellegrini’s accom- 
paniment.’ 


‘ And Signorina Marriotti’s sing- 
ing,’ said Norbert gaily. 

Cressida pouted prettily. ‘Tell 
me, Norbert, that I sing better 
than that.’ 

They were just attacking a com- 
position of the master’s. 

‘ Sempre t’adoreré,’ wailed Miss 
Marriott, with an energy of inten- 
tion that oughtto carry the day and 
rouse a stone from insensibility. 

‘ For goodness’ sake, come into 
the hall ; it will be a little farther 
off, said Norbert distractedly. 

They slipped out unobserved 
into the empty hall. Cressida 
began to examine the aquarium, 
and still distant echoes came 
from the drawing-room, where 
Miss Marriott was conjuring 
her caro ben, very much out 
of tune, to return—or to let her 
die, and so forth. 

‘Cressida,’ said Norbert, ‘ Pro- 
fessor Matthison is coming to see 
me to-morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow ! 
helplessly. 

* Yes.’ 

He spoke with firmness and 
fortitude. There was the stuff of 
a hero in that boy. Cressida 
knew that, and admired it in a 
mournful way ; for she felt herself 
no heroine. 

‘ Have you answered him, then? 
she asked gently. 

* Not yet.’ 

Her voice was soft and thrilling 
—his, hardand unmoved—though 

the state of her mind was abso- 


cried Cressida 
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lute serenity as compared to his. 
Cressida was far from calm, how- 
ever. She had never liked Nor- 
bert so well as during this visit ; 
he showed to particular advantage 
among commonplace people with 
a touch of vulgarity about them. 
The boy was such a perfect gentle- 
man ; his instincts, his pervading 
spirit so gentle and good—too 
good for her, she thought some- 
times. 

Meanwhile Norbert was feeling 
farther and farther away from 
Germany as he watched her, her 
eyes averted and intent upon the 
sea-urchins and sponges, anemones 
and star-fish behind the glass; but 
the sweet, wayward, yielding 
smile on her lips, maddening to 
the youth at that critical moment 
— for whom was that ? 

* Cressida !’ 

She turned round to him impul- 
sively, and pressed both her hands 
before her face. 

‘Don’t!’ he said excitedly. ‘I 
wish you would tell me at once— 
in plain words—that I’m to go— 
where I shall never see you or 
hear of you. It is the only, only 
thing for me now ! 

Hisagitation, which heno longer 
could hide, was rapidly gaining 
upon the sensitive girl. All pos- 
sible generous impulses seemed 
to combine with others to drive 
her on. She lifted her face, and 
clasping her hands behind her 
head, turned away restlessly as if 
seeking for something. 

‘ O, lasciate me morir? shouted 
Miss Marriott; but the untimely 
interruption passed unheeded and 
unheard. 

‘I've offended you,’ said Nor- 
bert, disheartened. 

She shook her head. 

*O,no !’ 

‘You don’t care enough to take 
offence at anything I may say.’ 

‘There | if you will distort my 
meaning,’ shesaid, laughingsoftly. 
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‘Cressida, only tell me what 
you do mean! You must not—in- 
deed, you must not—throw words 
at me in play just now.’ 

He spoke almost harshly. Why 
must she know him so well—see 
through so clearly to the depth 
of feeling beneath? The glimpse 
overcame her and she surrendered. 

‘No, Norbert,’ she said tremu- 
lously; ‘I am in earnest. Look 
at me.’ She laid both her hands 
on his and raised her little head. 
* How can you suppose that what 
decides your life should be a trifle 
to me t—as if mine were not in- 
volved, as well as yours, and to- 
gether with it ! 

Was it Cressida speaking? Nor- 
bert was mute with a delight past 
his expressing. A barred door 
had burst open in his imagination, 
letting in such a flood of de- 
sired light, and revealing a per- 
spective so enchanting that it 
overcame him. Its soothing beau- 
ty transcended hope and dreams. 

* But, Norbert,’ she whispered 
gently, ‘speak the truth to me 
now, yourself. Could I really 
ever make up to you for the loss 
of what you love? 

‘For all that—for more! he 
said, still holding her hands and 
gazing into her eyes, bewildered 
by his own delight. 

Odd and incongruous thoughts 
began to dart through Cressida’s 
mind ; odd andincongruous strains 
were wafted from the next room, 
the voices of the two Miss Mar- 
riotts blending—to speak politely 
—in a duet, apparently maritime. 

‘Voga, voga,’ they reiterated, 
*voga, O marinar ;’ but Norbert 
heard nothing—silent for happi- 
ness: that happiness of which 
equal shares are dealt out differ- 
ently. Some get theirs in yearly 
doles ; but to Norbert all the long 
arrears due to him throughout a 
sad childhood, a lonely and un- 
satisfactory youth, and the accu- 
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mulated interest, had been poured 
into his hands at once. 

The sweet feeling of the joy she 
was giving lit up Cressida’s coun- 
tenance with an angelic expres- 
sion. At that moment she really 
only thought of Norbert as her 
lover, and had forgotten that he 
had golden prospects to back him. 

Signor Pellegrini came down 
with a loud crash on the final 
chord of the duet, and began bid- 
ding courtly adieux to his pupils. 
Cressida’s and Norbert’s hands 
severed suddenly, and they were 
busy watching a zoophyte shrimp- 
ing when thesmiling Italian passed 
through. The sea-anemone had 
caught the shrimp, and was eat- 
ing him when the Miss Marriotts 
came into the hall, saying, 

‘Ah, there you are, Norbert; 
that’s all right—now for the pic- 
ture-gallery. The carriage will be 
here directly.’ 

Norbert groaned and submitted, 
as he must ; but Cressida excused 
herself with great decision, declar- 
ing she was dead-tired with danc- 
ing last night, and her head ached, 
and she meant to stay at home, 

Half an hour’s absolute solitude 
in the drawing-room restored her 
to herself. The disturbed cur- 
rents of her mind grew smooth 
and clear again. It was done. 
She was glad it was over. Her 
two most prominent feelings at 
that moment were her real affec- 
tion for Norbert and a kind of 
personal exultation in the sense of 
appropriated devotion. She had 


jbeen a little scared by the actual 


encounter with a passionate feel- 
ing asserting itself—a very dif- 
ferent thing from merely divining 
its existence. But it seemed to 
her it would be the easiest thing 
to make him happy ; she meant 
to be very sweet to him always. 
As for herself, there was an end 
of youth and roses certainly; but 
an end also to those irksome eir- 
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cumstances, those income limita- 
tions, from which no definite 
escape had ever offered itself to 
her but this. 

She was startled out of her re- 
flections by the entrance of the 
servant with thelamp. The auto- 
maton bore also a silver salver, 
which he presented to her, with a 
card : 

* Mr. Stephen Halliday.’ 

Would she see the gentleman ? 

Cressida rose, said ‘ Yes’ quick- 
ly, wondering withal what had 
possessed him to come. Well, 
she was glad ; of all people he was 
the one she would, or fancied she 
would, have liked best to see. 

He came in, apologised slightly 
for calling ; he was not acquainted 
with Mr. Marriott, but, having 
heard of her being in town, had 
ventured to send in his card as 

-he was passing through, just to 
bid his farewells before starting 
for Egypt. 

‘I thought you were already on 
the P. and O. boat,’ said Cressida 
carelessly, with a smile. 

* Not yet, you see,’ he replied ; 
‘I start in a day or two.’ 

They seated themselves, half 
facing each other. The room was 
rather dark, and the strong lights 
and shadows cast by the lamp on 
the table around Halliday’s chair 
helped to give something vividly 
Rembrandtesque to the figure in 
it, as they fell on his well-knit 
frame, crisp reddish-brown hair 
and colouring, and rugged, but 
vigorously thoughtful, face. He 
had a look of the uncompromising 
Dutch painter about him at all 
times. It was striking now. 

They talked on. He seemed a 
little depressed. The mercury of 
Cressida’s spirits, on the contrary, 

_had never stood so high. He 
noticed it, and felt baffled. 

‘Pray, for how many years are 
we to think of you as exploring 
the Nile? she asked indifferently. 


‘Years!’ he laughed. ‘I am 
not outlawed or exiled. Months 
—months—a year at the most.’ 

‘Indeed ! she said politely. 

‘So, you see, we may really, 
perhaps, meet again in England 
very shortly. Still, starting for 
Africa is not quite the same as 
starting—for Switzerland, for in- 
stance.’ 

Cressida laughed, whilst the 
thought shot by that even a Swiss 
tour is eventful sometimes. 

‘Do you know,’ he said sud- 
denly, ‘that your friend and mine, 
Mrs. de Saumarez, is thinking of 
taking Monks’ Orchard, a place not 
far from your home, I think? 

* Monks’ Orchard’ she repeated, 
surprised. 

‘It is news, I know,’ said Mr. 


‘Halliday, ‘only just out. She 


mentioned it in a farewell letter I 
received from her this morning ; 
says she is going there, with her 
scapegrace of a stepson, who is 
coming back from India, and she 
demands a promise from me that 
I shall pay them a visit if I return 
in time.’ 

‘or 

He was disappointed at this in- 
difference and constraint he could 
not account for. 

‘ Perhaps I shall see you then? 
he asked. 

A simple question, but spoken 
tentatively, significantly. 

‘I do not know,’ she replied, 
with a frozen feeling and tone. 

‘ Why, is it not your local habi- 
tation? Of course, therefore, the 
last place in which I ought, I 
suppose, to expect to find you; 
but—’ 

‘Only by that time,’ resumed 
Cressida, ‘it seems likely that I— 
I may have changed both my local 
habitation and—’ 

She stopped there, and smiled. 

Enough. It was a tolerable 
thunderstroke for Halliday ; but 
he did not wince. Neither did he 
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pretend indifference ; his counte- 
nance awoke to an intense activity 
of inquiry, betokening the inward 
stir. 

‘And your name? he finished 
quickly for her. ‘Do you mean 
to say you are going to be married? 

‘It is so very extraordinary, 
isn’t it? said Cressida, with an 
ethereal mockery of tone. 

‘ May I know more? 

‘I am engaged to Norbert Al- 
leyne,’ she said simply. 

Cressida, though she live long, 
will never quite forget the hurt of 
that moment. His quick instinc- 
tive glance round the room, its rich 
hangings, crystal candelabra, deli- 
cate Sévres-china ornaments, mir- 
rors wreathed round with camellias 
and violets (the Marriotts’ butler 
had such good taste), the unspoken 
contempt, sudden fading of his 
previous solicitude—O, it was like 
a little stab from a penknife, that 
breaks and leaves the blade in 
the wound! As well—or better 
—might he have stood up and 
spoken out: ‘ You have struck a 
bargain with a boy to whom your 
self is supremely indifferent—for 
this trash of life! So much for 
women !” 

Instead of this, there came the 
politest, coldest, constrained re- 
joinder. 

‘I have not the pleasure of 
knowing Mr, Alleyne ; but I must 
congratulate you.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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‘I have known him since 
we were children,’ said Cressida 
proudly. ‘We were playfellows 
at Fernswold.’ 

‘He is a nephew of Mr. Mar- 
riott’s, is he not? said Halliday 
simply. 

Simplicity that stung her afresh. 
She hated Halliday for the insinu- 
ation ; and felt as if she would 
never forgive it. 

She smiled, and bent her head, 
replying, ‘ Yes,’ icily ; there was 
a little feeling of triumph and 
bravado behind. That ended their 
dialogue really. The sentences 
that followed were mere common- 
places, to lead up to an automatic 
farewell on both sides. 

When he was gone, she felt 
as if after a battle. Her heart 
thumped unpleasantly ; she found 
herself suddenly breathless—ex- 
hausted. She was glad that the 
others did not come in imme- 
diately. 

When at last the Miss Mar- 
riotts returned, they found her 
there still, but paler than when 
they had left ; her eyes dilated, 
her mouth quivering with a ner- 
vous tremor even they must ob- 
serve. 

‘What is the matter? they 
asked. 

Cressida said she would tell 
them presently. 

The matter was—that she and 
Norbert were engaged. 
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A Story of the Dap and Pighdt. 
By W. W. FENN. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
THE DAY. 


* Do you know, Nina, that Valen- 
tine Grey is home again? 

‘No ; but I know now you tell 
me—not that J am concerned with 
the news. Mr. Valentine Grey is 
nothing to me.’ 

‘OQ, indeed ; I thought he used 
to be rather devoted to you, and 
that you—’ 

‘ Absurd nonsense, Fanny. We 
used to laugh and talk a great 
deal—at least he used; J never 
found anything to laugh at in 
what he said. I found his con- 
versation especially dull, though 
I know he thought it otherwise ; 
he thought it very humorous and 
‘witty, but I never could see it. 
In truth, I promised that I would 
record in gold letters every genuine 
joke I heard him make. Yes, I said 
I would put them down ina diary, 
and that I would be bound to get 
all he ever made in a year into one 
day’s division of it.’ 

‘Ah, but he is very clever, 
Nina, you must admit; his con- 
versation is considered brilliant 
at times.’ 

‘I admit nothing of the kind, 
Fanny; and I repeat, I never 
found it so.’ 

‘ Well, he is back at home again, 
at any rate, and he will be here 
to-night ; so you will have an op- 
portunity of seeing if his trip to 
the States has improved him.’ 

‘OQ, coming here to-night, is 
he? What is to-night? Let me 
see—the 13th! Ah, then he has 





come home, no doubt, to be in 
time for to-morrow—his saint’s 
day. H’m! I daresay he thinks 
that very funny. I have no doubt 
he will be making all sorts of 
stupid jokes about his name, and 
cupids and darts, and the rest of 
it.’ 

‘ And why not, Nina? You are 
too hard on him. To-morrow is his 
birthday, that’s why he is named 
Valentine ; and surely there’s no 
harm in his making fun of it.’ 

‘I didn’t say there was any 
harm; I only said it was stupid, 
and that he is stupid, and that I 
don’t like him—there.’ 

This scrap of conversation took 
place in the snug but capacious 
drawing-room of a large house 
in Dolton-gardens, South Ken- 
sington. 

The occupants of the drawing- 
room in question, at the moment 
when it is first necessary for us 
to play the eaves- dropper and 
looker-on, were, first (to give 
precedence to age), Mrs. Dave- 
nell, a little woman of fifty, with 
a bright cheery twinkle in her 
brown eyes and a beaming ex- 
pression of the most perfect good- 
nature for ever playing over her 
small and delicate face, a lady 
whom you felt you might always 
appeal to in any emergency with 
the certainty of receiving the very 
assistance you would want, one 

too who was up to any amount 
of fun, and on whom you might 
rely for the most perfect sympa- 
thy in any undertaking you might 
have afoot, grave or humorous. 











Then there were her two daugh- 
ters, Fanny and Emily, who look- 
ed, as we might say of books, 
exactly like exquisitely bound and 
printed second editions of their 
mother, There was a great simi- 
larity not only of face and fea- 
ture, but in dress and manner, 
only the younger ladies were 
neater and trimmer in certain de- 
tails. This perhaps was not say- 
ing very much; for though all 
three were the fairest - skinned, 
freshest, and most blooming of 
women, there was a degree of 
carelessness in the way their 
dresses were put on and worn, 
and in their general air, that 
shocked their milliners, and had 
acquired for them amongst inti- 
mate friends the sobriquet of the 
‘ Happy-go-luckies.’ 

The young gentleman who was 
the object of the conversation we 
began our story with was responsi- 
ble for this cognomen. Mr, Va- 
lentine Grey, when he had first 
come to be intimate at the house, 
had called them the ‘ Happy-go- 
luckies,’ because he declared they 
were the happiest and luckiest 
family he had ever known ; and 
that no one could ever go to the 
house without being made happy 
and lucky too. This was thought 
to be very humorous, for, as we 
may have already gleaned, Mr. 
Grey had established for himself 
in Dolton-gardens the reputation 
of a wit, although, as we may also 
have gleaned, there was one per- 
son who refused to admit his 
right to it; and as this young 
lady made up the fourth and last 
occupant of the drawing-room on 
this present 13th February 1876, 
let me say a word or two about 
her here. 

Nina Davenell, in spite of her 
surname, in no way resembled 
the other ladies who bore it ; she 
was a tall, graceful, olive-skinned, 
dark-haired, brilliant, and some- 
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what haughty and dignified look- 
ing girl. Many persons said she 
had no pretensions to be consi- 
dered handsome, and judging 
strictly by features, perhaps it 
was true; but at any rate, if it 
were, she was the handsomest 
plain girl you might meet with in 
a year's march. She was the only 
child of Mr. Davenell’s brother, 
who had married a native of 
Bologna, and who had died (soon 
after his wife) when Nina was 
only six years old. Consequently, 
she had been brought up in the 
house of her uncle and aunt, and 
educated with her cousins. 

She had just returned home 
from a visit to some friends in 
the country, when her cousin 
Fanny made the announcement 
to her with which these pages 
commence. 

With the expression of her 
opinion that Mr. Grey was stupid 
and that she didn’t like him, the 
haughty beauty left the room to 
take off her travelling-dress. 

When she was gone, says Fanny 
to her mamma, after a pause, ‘ I 
never can tell, mamma, whether 
Nina really means what she says 
about Mr. Grey; can you? 

‘I don’t know what she means, 
my dear; I only know what I 
wish.’ 

‘ Ah, you wish that they might 
make a match of it.’ 

‘I don’t deny it; it would be 
the best thing that could happen 
for them both. But, dear me, I’m 
afraid there is no chance of it. 
She is always piquing herself on 
her dignity, and he is always so 
full of chaff, as you call it, that 
one never can tell whether they 
really like each other. I wish we 
could hit upon a plan to bring 
matters to a crisis, and settle it 
one way or the other.’ 

‘I think we might, mamma, 
for I wish as you wish ; and now 
that he is just come back, and 
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will, of course, be a great deal 
here again, it would be a good 
opportunity to try. It is very 
funny ; but instantly that Nina 
spoke of to-morrow as being St. 
Valentine’s-day, I began to think 
whether we couldn’t turn that 
fact to account. It would be rare 
fun.’ 

‘How do you mean, child? 

‘Well, I don’t know quite yet ; 
it wants thinking about ;’ and the 
young lady paused in her needle- 
work, and, resting her chin upon 
her hand, stared for a minute 
straight into space ; then her face 
dimpled into a mighty knowing 
little smile, and she said suddenly, 

‘I have it! If we can only 
make them both believe that each 
is very fond of the other, and that 
it is only the dignity of the one, 
and the laughing merry disposi- 
tion of the other, that prevent 
them from showing their real 
feelings ; if he were only sure that 
she cared the least little bit for 
him, I feel certain he will propose ; 
if she were only sure that that 
chaff and nonsense that he talks 
was all on the surface, and that be- 
neath there was a strong affection 
for her, I feel certain she will 
accept.’ 

‘Yes, my dear Fanny,’ said the 
mother, ‘but how can you bring 
all this about? It’s a very delicate, 
complicated business.’ 

‘Why, my dear old silly mam- 
ma, leave that to me; don’t you 
see that we could start it with a 
valentine? If we could only pre- 
tend and make it appear that she 
had sent one to him, and that he 
had sent one to her, and then 
expose them — well, we should 
have broken down the barrier of 
Miss Nina’s dignity, at any rate.’ 

The door here opened, and the 
servant announced Mr. Valentine 
Grey. The three ladies rose to 
greet him, and, after an inter- 
change of a few commonplace 
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civilities and a warm welcome, 
Miss Fanny slipped from the 
room. 

‘T am afraid I am awfully early, 
Mrs. Davenell,’ said the gentle- 
man, ‘for a dinner-guest ; but I 
know there is no false ceremony 
in this house ; and when you said 
you wanted me to come and have 
a long talk, and hear all about my 
travels, I knew you meant it.’ 

‘Of course, of course, we are 
delighted,’ said Mrs. Davenell ; 
and as the door opened-—‘O, 
here is Nina! Nina, my love, 
here’s Mr. Grey.’ 

That gentleman rose and saluted 
the tall brunette with easy grace. 
She, holding her head very high, 
and just putting out the tips of 
three taper fingers, exclaimed, 
with an air of surprise, 

‘ Dear me, Mr. Grey, who would 
have expected to see you here? 
I thought you were away in the 
Far West.’ 

‘ Ah, then, you have been think- 
ing of me; that is really very 
good of you.’ 

‘I did not say so,’ said Nina, 
with a wicked toss of her head, as 
she crossed the room and sat down 
at a small writing-table in a farther 
corner. 

‘How rude you are to Mr. 
Grey, Nina!’ interposed her aunt. 
‘ What a bad child it is! But you 
know her, Mr. Grey, and will make 
allowances.’ 

*O, indeed, yes, I know her, 
and esteem it a great privilege 
that I do,’ answered the young 
man, resuming the seat he had 
originally taken near Mrs. Dave- 
nell, and which was in the large 
bay-window overlooking the gar- 
den and garden-door. 

‘Why, I thought Miss Fanny 
was here when I[ came in,’ he 
continued, looking out of the 
window ; ‘and yet surely that is 
she, coming up the garden in her 
hat and jacket. She is like the 
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Irishman’s bird, that has the gift 
of being in two places at once.’ 

‘She has been out,’ meekly 
here for the first time broke in her 
younger sister. ‘I know she had 
a letter to post.’ 

‘ Yes, and there are no servants 
kept in this house,’ said her 
mother ironically. ‘That's just like 
Fanny. It is foolish for her to go 
out so late : it’s getting quite dusk.’ 

‘Well, I like people who can 
wait on themselves,’ said Mr. 
Grey. ‘ Your house is a fine school 
for that, Mrs. Davenell ; and very 
lucky for me has it been that I 
profited by the example. People 
have to wait upon themselves a 
good deal in the States, I can tell 

ou.’ 

‘Yes, I have heard so. But 
come, now, tell us, how far west 
did you get? I want to hear all 
about it,’ answered the lady. 

But the narration of Mr. Grey's 
adventures was destined to be yet 
farther delayed. The parlour-maid 
now entered with tea, followed, 
soon after, by Fanny Davenell, 
who, innocently assuming the air 
of not having been out of the 
room even, walked over to the 
table where Nina, having lighted 
candles, was busily writing. After 
a while there was a general shift- 
ing of the positions of everybody 
in the room, during which Fanny 
retired, with her sister, into a 
snug little conservatory which 
projected from the farther end of 
the room, and which was partially 
screened by a heavy porti#re. 

A flight of steps communicated 
through this alcove with the gar- 
den which on three sides sur- 
rounded the house; and a side 
door also opened into the hall, 
into which it was quite possible 
to pass from the little’ green- 
house without entering the draw- 
ing-room. 

‘Perhaps,’ went on Mr. Grey, 
in his gay and joking manner, as 
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he again found himself left alone 
with Mrs. Davenell and Nina, ‘it 
will be better to defer an account 
of the stirring incidents of my 
travel till after dinner. Mr. Dav- 
enell will want to hear some- 
thing about them, I suppose, and 
you will be awfully bored if I 
have to tell my story twice over.’ 

‘ Not at all; but as he will be 
home soon, and we dine early, as 
you know, like the unconven- 
tional barbarians that we are, and 
as I have one or two little matters 
to attend to before dinner, it will 
be better for you to tell us then. 
Will you excuse my leaving Nina 
to entertain you for ten minutes? 
Nina, my dear,’ continued Mrs. 
Davenell, with her hand on the 
door, ‘leave your writing, and 
just go and talk to Mr. Grey.’ 

When she had vanished, Nina 
rose and advanced to the fire. 

‘You are very busy with your 
pen,’saidthe gentleman. ‘ Writing 
valentines, I presume ? 

‘ Yes ; that is just about all my 
intellect is capable of at present. 
Your appreciation of my powers, 
Mr. Grey, is quite correct, if not 
very flattering.’ 

‘I never flatter.’ 

‘Truly, I know you don’t; 
flattery was never your cheval de 
bataille.’ 

‘Yet it always puts me hors 
(horse) de combat, which is the 
same animal, I imagine.’ 

‘O, that is too atrocious! Is 
that your last, Mr. Grey, or does 
it come from the States ? 

‘No; done on the spur of the 
moment, I assure you. I drove 
the spur into that horse’s flanks 
especially for you.’ 

‘Worse and worse! I really 
can’t stand this ; and there is my 
uncle’s knock. You will find him 
better audience than I am for 
your jokes. I shall leave you to- 
gether. And without another 
word she swept from the room. 
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Left alone, Mr. Grey listened 
for a moment, cast a wistful 
glance towards the door, walked 
to it, opened it, looked out, re- 
closed it, and then threw himself 
into an easy-chair hard by the 
portiére. 

It was now quite dark outside, 
and the room was only very dimly 
lighted by the candles at the 
writing-table and the glow of the 
fire. It was a favourable moment 
for musing; at least Valentine 
Grey seemed to think so, for pre- 
sently he said only a little under 
his breath, 

* What a proud puss it is! Not 
a bit altered since I have been 
away, except to grow more hand- 
some.’ 

Then he gave something very 
like a sigh, but which ended in a 
low soft whistle. It need hardly 
be said that Mr. Grey was quite 
at home at the hospitable house 
of the Davenells ; every frequenter 
of it, indeed, was so, and their 
name was legion. People could 
visit there upon no other terms. 
The easy, unconventional, hearty 
welcome they received compelled 
them to put aside all formality. 
Our hero, who came with a good 
introduction, had soon become 
very intimate at Dolton-gardens, 
after taking up his quarters in 
London to follow the law. Some 
eighteen months before our story 
opens, he had unexpectedly in- 
herited a handsome property, and 
having more mind for seeing the 
world than for Blackstone or Coke, 
had made that tour in the States 
from which he had only now 
three days returned. 

He was a tall handsome young 
fellow of eight-and-twenty, with 
crisp, curly, fair hair, and a soft 
beard to match—both now cropped 
rather close ; for, according to the 
habit of the Briton when he comes 
back to London after long tra- 
velling, Valentine’s first visit had 


been paid to the haircutter’s. 
His fair skin had been richly 
tanned by exposure to weather, 
and the contrast gave his blue 
eyes a deeper intensity and ex- 
pression than usual. Altogether, 
the Davenell ladies had separately, 
but privately, concurred in the 
opinion that he was much im- 
proved. 

Pursuing his musings after an 
interval, he said to himself, 

‘H'm, that couldn’t have been 
Mr. Davenell’s knock, or—yes— 
there he is in the conservatory ; 
he is coming in that way. No; 
that is not his voice, either ; he 
is not in the habit of tittering in 
that fashion— it’s some of the 
girls.’ 

. He was in the act of rising to 
go into the conservatory, when 
the sound of his own name— 
whispered by one of the two soft 
voices whose subdued prattle and 
laughter had attracted his atten- 
tion—caught his ear. He paused 
and listened. 

‘She is really very fond of Mr. 
Grey, you know ; I am certain of 
it,’ said the first voice. 

‘ You surprise me, Fanny,’ said 
the second. 

* No doubt of it.’ 

‘But then her manner is so 
very rude to him.’ 

*O, that is nothing; only she 
can’t help being dignified, and 
she only pretends to disdain all 
his fun and nonsense. If he would 
but be a little more serious at 
times, and not chaff her so much, 
he would soon see a change in 
her ; for, I say again, she is tho- 
roughly at heart in love with him.’ 

* You think so? 

‘Sure so. She has been writing 
a valentine to him, and I have it 
in my hand now, and I am going 
to post it for her.’ 

* But, Fanny, you have been out 
once; mamma won't like your 
going out in the dark.’ 














‘I sha’n’t be gone a moment ; 
I can slip out here through the 
garden to the pillar-box at the 
corner; nobody will know. Put 
your hat on, Emily, and come 
with me—quick ! 

The voices ceased, a door was 
softly opened and shut, and Va- 
lentine Grey was again left to his 
musings. They now assumed, 
however, a more excited character. 

‘ What have I heard? he said, 
rising. ‘Those were Fanny and 
Emily, and they were talking 
about Nina and me. Of course 
it was Nina they meant. Can I 
believe my ears, that she is in 
love with me? O, that would be 
too great a slice of luck! But 
I'll find out—by Jove, I will !— 
and if it be true, she shall have 
her reward.’ 

At this moment the door open- 
ed, and Mrs. Davenell reéntered 
the room. The light in it was so 
dim that Valentine did not, at 
first, observe the change which 
had come over her face. Only, as 
she advanced towards the fire, 
which he had in his excitement 
been stirring into a blaze, did he 
see that her bright cheerful ex- 
pression had vanished, and that 
she was in some distress. Before 
he had time to speak, she began : 

‘Dear Mr. Grey, sad —sad 
news, most unexpected ! How can 
I tell it you? Yet I must; for 
you will sympathise, will help us 
with your advice, I feel sure you 
will. I have as yet had no time 
to tell you; but since you have 
been away, our Emily has been 
engaged—she was to have been 
married next month. He seemed 
such a good fellow—I can’t be- 
lieve it — delightful, charming ; 
lately started in business as a 
stockbroker with excellent pro- 
spects, but we have not seen any- 
thing of him for two or three 
days; and now Mr. Davenell 
brings home the news that he is 
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ruined —he— Horace Wynne— 
Emily’s intended, I mean. His 
partner has absconded, or some- 
thing, with a large sum of money, 
I don’t quite understand. It’s not 
generally known in the City yet. 
Mr. Davenell doesn’t know all 
about it yet himself; but Horace 
says he too must keep out of the 
way, and has written a brief letter 
to Mr. Davenell breaking off, or 
at least asking to be absolved 
from, his engagement. Mr. Dave- 
nell is very angry; and out of 
health, as he has been for so long, 
it has made him quite ill. He de- 
clares that, if what he has heard 
be true, it is only an excuse, and 
that Horace is only using the 
disaster as a plea for throwing 
Emily over.’ 

‘But,’ interposed Grey, ‘ per- 
haps hethinks it only honourable, 
under the circumstances, to re- 
lease your daughter, and not to 
bind her to her engagement if his 
prospects are ruined.’ 

‘Ah, yes; but this is not the 
worst. It might be as you suggest, 
quite likely, but there has come 
to light another circumstance 
which makes Mr. Davenell’s idea 
only too reasonable. He didn’t 
tell me how; but this morning, 
just before he got Mr. Wynne’s 
letter, he heard that he is not 
leading the life which a gentleman 
on the point of marriage ought to 
lead. There is a person—some 
woman in fact, to speak plainly— 
who is constantly at his chambers ; 
that she goes there every evening, 
and stays sometimes many hours. 
O, it will break my poor child’s 
heart ! How shall I be able to tell 
her!’ continued Mrs. Davenell, 
with renewed distress. 

‘Don’t tell her; wait till you are 
sure the report is true; it may be 
opento explanation. Mr. Davenell 
can call this gentleman toaccount.’ 

‘Ah, yes, he would have done 
so directly, I know ; if he were not 
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in such ill-health, he would have 
sought Horace out at once; but 
it has been such a shock to him 
that he is quite unnerved. Pray 
forgive me; I must go to my own 
room and lie down for ten mi- 
nutes—I feel perfectly upset. I 
hardly know where my wits are 
gone.’ And, without waiting to 
listen to the sympathetic words 
Valentine Grey was beginning to 
utter, Mrs. Davenell once more 
quitted the room. 

Only a few minutes elapsed, 
however, before the door again 
opened ; and Valentine, going to- 
wards it, in the full expectation of 
seeing his kind hostess, was sud- 
denly met by Nina. 

*O, I thought—’ he began. 

‘ You have heard the sad news, 
Mr. Grey? 

‘Indeed, yes! I am grieved 
beyond measure.’ 

‘Grieved—I should think so! 
Are you only grieved? she ex- 
claimed, with more than her usual 
lofty and disdainful manner, 
whilst her dark eyes flashed fire. 
‘I should have expected you, 
as such a friend of the family, to 
be something besides grieved ; I 
should have thought you would 
have been burning with indigna- 
tion—burning to see Emily righted. 
I should have expected to have 
found you crying out for venge- 
ance against this poltroon—this 
mean hypocritical fellow! To 
have so unblushingly deceived a 
girl he professes to love. O, if 
I were only a man, I would make 
him give an account of himself! 
I’m sure my uncle would, were he 
not so ill.’ 

‘But, my dear Miss Davenell, 
tell me—I am ignorant of the 
whole affair—do you really be- 
lieve what is said of Mr. Wynne 
to be true ? 

‘Certainly Ido. My uncle does, 
and I always trust him; I always 
believe what he believes.’ 





‘But perhaps it is only a tem- 
porary postponement that Mr. 
Wynne desires—until—until—’ 

‘Temporary postponement— 
that’s not the question! No, 
Mr. Grey, it’s a paltry excuse! I 
tell you again, I don’t believe a 
bit that he is ruined! O, what 
might not a man deserve of me 
who would see this matter right- 
ed!’ 

‘ Miss Davenell, you set so high 


‘a prize upon the task, that you 


would find no lack of knights to 
compete for it. Let me but hear 
where this man may be met with 
face to face, and he shall give an 
account of his conduct, be sure.’ 

‘Do you mean what you say, 
Mr. Grey ?’ 

‘My honour upon it! Ill go 
straight to your uncle and get all 


particulars. I'll find my gentleman, 


he may depend. I'll not see you 
again till I have seen him. If I 
don’t return to-night you shall 
hear from or see me the first thing 
in the morning.’ 

She let him take her hand as 
he spoke. He pressed it to his 
lips, and was gone. 

‘ For once he seems in earnest,’ 
she said to herself when the door 
had closed. ‘He is not all fri- 
volity then. Have I misjudged 
him? Has he really some deter- 
mination of purpose, some depth 
of feeling, beneath that frothy non- 
sense which he talks? 

She sat down in the very chair 
near the portiére which Valentine 
had so lately vacated. Scarcely 
had she done so, when she, like 
him, heard her own name whis- 
pered by some one in the con- 
servatory. Whose voice was it? 
Surely Fanny’s, talking to Emily. 
Nina was about to call out to them, 
when these words from Fanny's 
lips arrested her : 

‘I know he is deeply in love 
with Nina ; I feel sure of it.’ 

‘Can it be possible? said Emily. 
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‘If so, why did he go to America, 
and stay away so long?’ 

‘Because she drove him away 
by her disdain of him, as he 
thought. He is come back much 
sooner than he intended on her 
account, I feel sure. If he could 
only be brought to understand 
that it is her manner, and nothing 
but her manner, I am positive he 
would speak ; but he is too proud 
to risk a refusal. One of those 
letters we have been to post was 
from him to her; he directed it 
just now while she was out of the 
room. I offered to post it for him. 
He said I might if I promised not 
to look at the address. Of course 
I promised, but I was obliged to 
take just one little peep at it, 
because I guessed what it was, 
and I wanted to make sure. I 
guessed it was a valentine. Now 
come and dress, or we shall be 
missed, and shall be late for din- 
ner.’ 

Before Nina could make her 
presence known, as she innocently 
thought, the two little fibbing 
plotters, who had entered the con- 
servatory by the garden-steps, 
simultaneously with Valentine’s 
exit from the drawing-room, now 


passed out of it by the door into” 


the hall. 

The face of the bewildered and 
startled beauty, who had risen 
from her chair whilst the conver- 
sation was going on, now wore the 
most perplexed and dazed expres- 
sion. 

‘Am I in my right senses,’ she 
exclaimed aloud, ‘or am I dream- 
ing? Howstrange! And can it 
be true that under all that non- 
sense the man has really a heart? 
I begin to believe it. But dear 
Emily, she cannot have heard of 
the wreck of her hopes. I must 
seek myaunt. O, here she is; how 
lucky ! 

Mrs. Davenell at this moment 
appeared at the door, saying, 








‘Is Emily here? 
seen her, Nina? 

*‘ No—yes—that is, no. Come 
in, dear aunt; I want to speak to 
you.” She closed the door and 
went on, putting her arm round 
Mrs. Davenell’s waist, ‘O, dear 
aunt, will you be advised by 
me? You have not yet told 
Emily ? 

‘No; I can’t find her.’ 

‘Ah, then take my advice—do 
not tell her to-night. Wait till 
to-morrow, at least. I have my 
reasons. Mr, Grey has promised 
to find out all about it—to go to 
Mr. Wynne instantly, and make 
him explain, and learn his real 
intentions. He was but going to 
get some particulars from my uncle, 
and he said he would be off. He 
is gone by this time, no doubt. 
Wait at least till we hear from 
him. Come, let us go back to the 
study, and tell my uncle, and beg 
him to keep his own counsel for 
to-night.’ 

Then, hurrying Mrs. Davenell 
out of the room, the two sought 
Mr. Davenell in his den. There 
they were closeted for some half- 
hour with him, with the result 
that throughout the dinner and 
during the rest of the evening no 
one could have had the least idea 
that anything like a calamity was 
overhanging any member of that 
household. Mrs. Davenell ac- 
counted to her daughters for Mr. 
Grey’s unexpected departure by a 
dexterously-worded story of news 
which her husband had brought 
home, and which affected some 
investments orsomething—she did 
not pretend to understand such 
matters—which he, Valentine, was 
about to make, and he had gone 
off to see the stockbroker without 
delay. He was sorry to lose his 
evening, but the business was im- 
portant. He promised to return 
if he got it overintime. But he 
appeared no more that night. 


Have you 


CHAPTER II. 
THE NIGHT. 


I po not attempt to describe the 
effect which the stratagem prac- 
tised on Nina by her cousins had 
upon that young iady, nor do I 
pretend to defend or condemn the 
plot. It may have been highly 
reprehensible, it may have been per- 
fectly justifiable, 1 don’t offer an 
opinion. I am but the faithful 
chronicler of events, and proceed 
with their record. 

Nina is the first in the breakfast- 
room the following morning. A 
few letters arrive, but there is 
only one for her. The address is 
evidently in a disguised hand, ob- 
serving which fact, as she opens 
and reads the missive, she mutters, 

‘ Ridiculous attempt to deceive. 
As I expected, his valentine! 
How absurd he is! Will nothing 
make him serious? Will he for 
ever be joking, even in the midst 
of the saddest events? Ah, but 
I do him injustice ; I forgot this 
was written and posted, according 
to what I overheard Fanny say, be- 
fore he knew what had happened 
to Emily. Yes, to be sure. But, 
then, there ought to be another 
letter from him: he promised he 
would write if he did not return 
last night. O, this is too tiresome ! 
At least he might have written 
to my aunt, or somebody.’ 

Here Mrs. Davenell and the two 
girls came in, lamenting that the 
increased indisposition of Mr. 
Davenell would prevent his going 
to the City to-day; but their 
solicitude for their father did not 
prevent Fanny and Emily from 
exchanging glances; for they had 
seen Nina hiding her letter as 
they entered. Mrs. Davenell and 
her niece likewise cast meaning 
looks at each other, the latter 
slightly shaking her head in re- 
sponse to the elevated eyebrows 
of the former, and the breakfast 
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proceeded in a silence that was 


somewhat unusual. When the 
meal was over, aunt and niece 
seized an opportunity of withdraw- 
ing together. 

‘As he has not written, I feel 
sure he will be here before the 
morning is out,’ whispers Nina, 
directly they were in the hall. 

‘I hope so; I will give him 
till twelve o’clock ; if he is not 
here by then, I must let Emily 
know the worst; it is now half- 
past ten,’ said Mrs. Davenell, as 
the two passed into the drawing- 
room. 

They had scarcely been there a 
minute when the bell rang, and 
Mr. Grey was announced and 
shown in. 

. A glance at his tired look and 
unchanged dress told them that 
he had been up all night. Read- 
ing their thoughts, he said ab- 
ruptly, as he shook hands, 

‘Yes, but I have just come 
straight from Mr. Wynne ; I have 
seen him at last, and I have had 
a rare night’s waiting and watch- 
ing, I can assure you.’ 

Then, with a significant look at 
Nina, he added, ‘ But I kept my 


vigil faithfully. I did not stop to 


see you, Mrs. Davenell, last night, 
because I thought there was no 
time to be lost ; but I daresay 
Mr. Davenell told you that he 
confided to me many details of 
the case, and the letter he had 
received from Mr. Wynne. Well, 
armed with these, I went straight 
to his chambers in Gray’s-inn- 
square. His oak was sported, but 
I rang the bell, and the door was 
opened by the woman, the laun- 
dress, in charge. She said Mr. 
Wynne would not be home till 
very late; indeed he might not 
return at all. She could not let 
me go into his rooms, because she 
did not knowme. What could I 
do? I took counsel with myself. 
I had promised not to return here 
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until I had seen him. There was 
nothing for it, then, it seemed 
to me, but to wait for him outside 
his chambers, on the staircase ; 
but, then, I did not even know 
him by sight. I could, therefore, 
only identify him by seeing him 
actually go up to his own door. 
“T must not lose sight of that 
door,” I said to myself, “‘ however 
long I wait.” It was then barely 
eight o’clock, but I sat down on 
the stairs, where I could command 
a full view of his oak, and be- 
gan my vigil; and I sat there till 
past twelve.’ 

*O you poor man,’ here ex- 
claimed Nina, ‘ how good of you!’ 

* Well,’ Grey went on, with a 
grateful look at the young lady, 
‘not a creature approached Mr. 
Wynne’s chambers ; many people 
went up and down to other floors, 
but none of them stopped on his. 
Now, I had ensconced myself in 
the angle of the upper flight of 
stairs to get a little out of the 
draught—for the night was cold 
and windy—and where, like a 
true detective, I might avoid ob- 
servation. When I heard the 
clock strike twelve, and there was 
no sign of him, I began to think 
that probably he would not come 
home. This did not seem unlikely, 
if he was keeping out of the way ; 
still I could not desert my post; 
I dared not lose a chance of catch- 
ing him, so I waited patiently on. 
At length, when everything had 
become perfectly quiet, and the 
traffic on the stairs had ceased, 
judge of my surprise at seeing 
the door of his chambers quietly 
opened and a man’s head appear. 
He had his hat on, and, after 
listening for a moment, he came 
out. 

“O-ho?”’ thought I, “you have 
been at home all the while, have 
you ?” and I was about to pounce 
down upon him from my corner, 
when, to my disgust, I saw he 
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was not alone ; a woman, thickly 
veiled and muffled up, followed 
him out on to the landing, and 
the two, after shutting the door, 
descended the stairs softly, but 
quickly, together.’ 

‘Then it is all true ! exclaimed 
Mrs. Davenell, with some agita- 
tion. 

Valentine raised his hand, and 
continued, 

‘I decided that this was not 
the moment to tax him with his 
perfidy, if he was really the man 
I was seeking, and I had fair 
reason to suppose that he was, so 
I waited till the two were clear 
of the house before I followed ; yet, 
you may be sure, I was not going 
to lose sight of him now, though 
I did not mean that he should get 
any suspicion of being watched. 
As I emerged from the chambers 
into the square, I saw them cross- 
ing the further side of it, and 
making for the Holborn gate of 
the inn. When the porter let 
them out he looked back, and 
seeing me following, held the gate 
open for me also to pass, and 
thus I saw which way they turned. 
Going straight up Holborn, and 
continuing their way at a rapid 
pace through the silent streets, 
till they came to Tottenham-court- 
road, they branched off into the 
region of Fitzroy-square, finally 
stopping at a dingy house in 
Howland-street. Here the woman 
bade the man good-night, and 
with a latch-key let herself in, 
whilst he, turning on his heel, 
bent his steps eastward again by 
the way he had come. As unob- 
served I had followed him out 
from, so I now followed him back 
to, Gray’s Inn. I let him reénter 
the gate, and when it had closed 
upon him about two minutes, I 
rang the bell and went in also. 
Then I so calculated my time as 
to overtake him on the landing 
exactly at the moment when he 
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was in the act of putting his key 
into the latch of his own door. 
He turned on hearing footsteps 
close behind him, and, without 
hesitation, I said, “Mr. Horace 
Wynne, I believe?” 

‘ He looked surprised and a little 
startled, as he answered, “ Yes, 
that is my name.” 

‘T continued, 

“TI must apologise for present- 
ing myself at this unseemly hour, 
but my business is urgent. May 
I beg the favour of a few minutes’ 
conversation ?” 

‘With some 
said, 

“Certainly ; but what is your 
business? This is hardly the time. 
What is your name, pray ?” 

* You would not know it,” said 
I; “but I come from Dolton-gar- 
dens, from Mr. Davenell’s.” 

“©, indeed! I hope there is 
nothing amiss there?’ he said. 

“Well, yes,” I went on ; “there 
is a good deal amiss, and it is 
that which brings me here. If 
you will let me walk into your 
rooms, I will explain.” 

“You will excuse me, but how 
am I to make sure that what you 
say is true?’ he urged. “This is 
hardly the time of night when one 
expects—” 

“ No, very likely; but see here, 
Mr. Wynne, this is a letter,” I 
went on as I produced it, “ which 
Mr. Davenell received from you 
this morning, or rather yesterday 
morning, and it is upon that sub- 
ject that I come. I called here 
at eight o’clock this evening, and 
I was told you were not within, 
so it is hardly my fault that our 
interview is postponed till this 
inconvenient time.” 

‘He glanced at the letter, and 
then said, 

“ Well, if what you have to say 
will really not keep, walk in ;” and 
I followed him into his rooms. 

‘ When the door wasclosed upon 


perplexity he 
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us, I said, taking up the talk 
where he had left it, 

“No, Mr. Wynne, what I have 
to say will not keep. Iam here 
by the authority of, and to repre- 
sent the father of, the young lady 
to whom you are engaged, and I. 
come to demand a fuller explana- 
tion than is contained in that 
letter of the circumstances which 
led you to write it. More than 
that: I demand to know how you 
propose to account for the suspi- 
cious fact that you, as it were on 
the eve of your marriage, are in 
the habit of receiving evening 
visits in your chambers here alone 
from a lady?” 

“Tt is useless for you to deny 
it: I saw you and the lady come 
out of these rooms but an hour 
and a half ago. I had been wait- 
ing on the stairs since eight 
o’clock with my eye upon your 
door, in the full belief that you 
were from home, as I was told. 
Whereas—” 

“Sir,” hesaid angrily, “ by what 
right do you dare to tell me this; 
by what right do you presume to 
watch my movements ?” 

‘Checking my temper, when I 
found I had misunderstood what 
it was that he was about to deny, 
I said, 

“ Now, Mr. Wynne, let us not 
take this tone. If you look at 
the case frankly and dispassion- 
ately, I am sure you will see that 
I have a full right to demand an 
explanation.” And I then rapidly 
and briefly told him the circum- 
stances under which I had be- 
come Mr. Davenell’s envoy—of 
his illness; of the distress the 
letter had caused in conjunction 
with the suspicious and compro- 
mising news that he had brought 
home; how I had volunteered at 
once to clear up the difficulty if 
possible ; what my name was ; and 
sb on. “ Now,” I continued, in 
conclusion, “I think you will see 
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that I have some right on my 
side, and am justified in the step 
I have taken.” 

‘He put his hand to his fore- 
head, walked away from the ta- 
ble against which we were stand- 
ing, and which was covered with 
papers and account-books ; paced 
to and fro at the further end of 
the room for a minute, as if in 
doubt ; then turned up the gas, 
which was burning dimly, stirred 
the smouldering remains of the fire ; 
threw himself into an easy-chair in 
front of it, put his hand again to 
his head, heaved a deep sigh, and 
finally motioned me to a chair. The 
extra light which he had thrown 
upon the scene enabled me more 
plainly to discern his features, and 
I saw with pain that he was evi- 
dently suffering great mental dis- 
tress. He looked worn and hag- 
gard, like a hunted hound ; but 
there was an expression of honesty 
and kindliness in his handseme 
face which at once touched me. 
Presently he said, in an entirely 
altered tone, 

“Since this difficulty too has 
become known and has been so 
fearfully misunderstood at Dolton- 
gardens, and as it seems that any 
further concealment of my trials 
and troubles is impossible, and 
as I suppose I may believe your 
account ofthe circumstances which 
bring you here, I may as well 
make a clean breast of it. But, 
Mr. Grey, allow me to say in one 
word that my conduct is entirely 
misunderstood by Mr. end Mrs. 
Davenell. It is open to the most 
complete explanation, Iam happy 
to think, though I did not wish to 
have been called upon to make it. 

“ That unfortunate lady whose 
one or two visits here have cre- 
ated a dreadful suspicion in their 
and your minds, is none other 
than the wife of my unhappy 
partner. She is left, through his 


defalcations and knavery and 
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by his flight from this country, 
with six young children in such 
distress as it has never been 
my lot to witness before. Na- 
turally anxious to conceal her- 
self at this moment from the 
eyes of the world, she has been 
here to consult with me on her 
affairs by night instead of by day, 
when I toocould not have received 
her. That is the simple explana- 
tion of her visits, Mr. Grey, and 
it is very easily proved. I have 
been endeavouring to see, by going 
over with her the books and pa- 
pers there” (and he pointed to the 
table) “if anything, and what, 
could besaved fromthewreck. My 
own affairs are sufficiently compli- 
cated by his villany, but this did 
not make me unmindful of her 
unprotected state. That is all. 

“ Now when I wrote that letter 
to Mr. Davenell the night before 
last, I had been aware of my 
partner’s frauds and flight only a 
few hours, and I wrote it on the 
honest impulse of the moment, 
fully intending to-morrow to have 
gone to Mr. Davenell’s, and to 
show him plainly and honestly 
how I stood. I don’t know that 
I should have thought it worth 
while even to have mentioned the 
wife's visits to me ; I never gave 
them a moment’s consideration ; 
I could not have conceived it 
possible that they would have been 
so misinterpreted; and how they 
can have come to his ears, or 
who can have been the slander- 
ous mischief-maker, I haven't a 
notion. I ama ruined man, Mr. 
Grey. I cannot meet my engage- 
ments in the house—on the Stock 
Exchange, I mean—on the settling 
day next week. I am a bankrupt ; 
and asif this were not bad enough, 
bringing with it, as it does, the 
wreck of all my hopes and my 
prospects of marriage—as if this 
was not enough, I say, I must be 


slandered—” 
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‘The poor fellow here buried his 
face in his hands, and groaned 
aloud. It was a sad and pitiful 
sight, Mrs. Davenell, and I won't 
dwell on it. I think, however, 
before long I was able to shed 
upon it some bright ray of 
hope. 

‘Seeing that Mr. Wynne was 
sincere in all he was saying, feel- 
ing convinced from his distress, 
his look, his manner, and his 
words, that he was speaking the 
truth, I got him after a while to 
go into some details of his affairs. 
I got him to tell me by degrees 
exactly how much money would 
be necessary to tide him over and 
save his reputation, and I am 
happy to be able to tell you that 
that sum of money is now lodged 
at his bankers’.’ 

‘ Ah, then, you, Mr. Grey, have 
been his good angel; I can see 
by your face!’ exclaimed Mrs, 
Davenell, with tears starting in 
her eyes, whilst Nina cast at the 
narrator of these events such 
approving looks as made him feel 
that he was more than recom- 


‘Well,’ hesaid hesitatingly, ‘Iam 
happy to think I was able to serve 
Mr. Wynne. After all it was not 
a very big sum, and the whole 
matter, except as regards his part- 
ner, is not so bad as it seemed at 
first ; only he rather lost his head 
at the sudden aspect affairs pre- 
sented ; he was a little hasty, and 
took too gloomy a view of his 
impending difficulties. I went 
thoroughly into them. He will 
come out of them with perfectly 
clean hands ; whilst his sympathy 
and efforts on behalf of his part- 
ner’s unhappy wife were so earnest 
and sincere that he quite won my 
heart. He’s a first-rate fellow, Mrs. 
Davenell, and you may be proud 
of him as a son-in-law, I'll stake 
my life upon it.’ 

*O, how shall we ever be able 
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to thank you!’ chimed in the 
ladies together. 

‘ But,’ said the elder, ‘it is so 
early in the day, you don’t mean 
that you have managed matters 
for him already ? 

*O, dear, yes. We grew tre- 
mendous friends, as I tell you; we 
sat over his books and papers till 
dawn ; then he produced some 
breakfast, and without waiting at 
my rooms to do more than get a 
letter which I expected by the 
morning’s post’ (here Valentine 
looked very hardat Nina), ‘I went 
straight to my bankers’, and, in 
short, got him the money; and 
here I am.’ 

‘I must go at once and tell Mr. 
Davenell,’ exclaimed that gentle- 
man’s wife ; ‘this good news will 
be better than any doctor for him ; 
it will make him quite well, I 
am sure. QO, what a happiness, 
what a relief! How good, how kind 
you have been, Mr. Grey! I shall 
return directly ; but mind, don’t 
let a word for the present escape 
you to Emily, or Fanny especially ; 
she must never know the distress 
we have been in, and the terrible 
mistake we fell into. But it was 
very natural, wasn’t it? What 
could we think? O, dear me, I 
feel so excited, I’m quite in a 
whirl ; and the kind-hearted little 
lady bustled out of the room. 

Directly she was gone Valentine 
turned to Nina, saying, 

‘ And now, Miss Davenell, may 
I claim my reward ? 

She did not meet his look, but 
answered, with scarce a show of 
her old hauteur, 

‘You have been very, very good, 
I admit ; but I fear you must find 
your reward in the consciousness 
of having done a noble act.’ 

* You estimate it too highly ; it 
does not deserve such a eulogistic 
description ; but if you really think 
well of what I have done, you 
know who set me on, who hinted 
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at the prize. Miss Davenell, in 
one word, that prize is your hand; 
give it me, and let me call it mine 
to keep.’ 

He took her hand; she made 
no attempt to withdraw it; he 
kissed it fervently; and just at 
that moment the door opening, the 
pair were in full view of the sharp 
eyes of Fanny and Emily. 

With a wicked little burst of 
laughter the door was suddenly 
closed again. 

‘There,’ said Valentine, ‘it’s too 
late now ; we have been seen.’ 

‘You are very foolish, Mr. Grey, 
and unkind, to take advantage of 
my gratitude. I did not mean—’ 

‘Possibly not; but J did from 
the first time I ever saw you, three 
years ago. I then meant to be— 
well, your Valentine, if you would 
take me. And it’s part and parcel 
of the happiness and the luck 
which attend everybody con- 


nected with this house, that I 


should be able to offer myself on 
such an appropriate day—my 
birthday and my saint's. Be you 
my saint for the future, and it will 
be your day as well as mine.’ 

‘Ah,’ she answered, ‘I was 
sure you would attempt a joke 
about your birthday ; but this isa 
pretty one, and I forgive you. Still 
I did not think you would have 
condescended to have sent a 
valentine ; it was quite bad enough 
for you to come yourself.’ 

‘I send a valentine !’ 

‘Yes. Here it is’ (drawing a 
letter from her pocket); ‘ don’t 
deny it.’ 

‘ But Ido; and even if I don’t, 
it was not worse for me to send 
one to you than for you to send 
one tome. Look here !’ 
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He produced the letter that he 
had called for at his rooms. 

‘I declare I did not send a 
valentine to you !’ 

‘I declare I did not send a 
valentine to you !’ 

‘Then the whole thing is a 
mistake entirely.’ 

*O, I beg your pardon ! 

‘I beg yours 

Once more the door opened. 

‘ May I come in?’ said Fanny. 

‘Yes, yes, certainly; perhaps 
you can put matters straight,’ 
cried Valentine, who was now 
minutely and suspiciously examin- 
ing the handwriting on the en- 
velopes of the two embossed and 
belaced missives. 

‘Whose writing is this, Miss 
Fanny? I say they are both by 
the same hand.’ 

He looked hard at her as he 
spoke. She blushed. 

‘I believe I’ve found you out,’ 
he went on: 

‘And have you found nothing 
else out, pray? she asked signifi- 
cantly. 

‘Ah, yes; indeed I have,’ he 
answered, turning to Nina. 

‘Well, then,’ said that young 
lady, ‘keep it to yourself. You 
kept your vigil nobly and faith- 
fully ; keep my secret until I give 
you leave to speak, Here come 
my aunt and uncle.’ 

‘But, said Valentine, with an 
appealing look in his eyes, ‘ you 
won't make me keep it long, will 
you? 

And as Mr. and Mrs. Davenell 
entered the room Nina whispered 
to him, in the softest tone he had 
ever heard from her lips, the simple 
word, 


‘No? 
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IN THE ORANGERY. 
A Storp of St. Valentine's Code. 


I. 


Ertiz Wray was a most roguish 
young lady. Her truant taste led 
her into all kinds of frolics, for 
which her biight eyes and sunny 
smiles were not always indemni- 
fication. She had brothers, of 
course. What wilful girl was ever 
without them? The elements of 
mirth and mischief could not be 
properly developed without such 
an incentive to their growth. 
Charles, the eldest of the family, 
had the advantage of her in age 
by three years. But she gave 


him few of the privileges of seni- 
ority. 


That luckless brother was 
in love; worse still, he was 
poetical ; and Ettie was not slow 
to discover both weaknesses. In- 
deed, there was little she was 
slow at; and that little lay rather 
in the region of arts and accom- 
plishments than in the world of 
life and observation. 

Christmas had come and de- 
parted, and had left its fruits in 
one way, if not in another. The 
stoned raisins and candied citrons 
were gene, but not some linger- 
ing headaches they had evoked. 
Ettie was the only one who had 
escaped, and yet she had appar- 
ently enjoyed herself more than 
anybody at the festal board ; but 
her health was indubitable and 
her spirit unyielding. When she 
fell a victim to depression and 
doses, the medical profession 
would have everything at ite 
feet. 

With her cheeks rosier than 
ever, her eyes alight with mirth, 


oo 


she darted through the house on 
one frosty morning in the first 
days of the new year. 

She was in search of her bro- 
ther Charles. Without him mat- 
ters were becoming dull, and that 
was a descent from elation which 
she could not brook. Others were 
contented, perforce, to take up 
every-day life in its quiet garb 
again after the recent revels. Her 
father had gone back to accustomed 
‘duties; her mother looked to 
household matters with renewed 
vigilance ; and her two younger 
brothers, despite of headaches, 
were set to brain-work with their 
tutor in the study. But Ettie had 

no peculiar vocation in the circle. 
Lesson -days were over, rules 
ended, and reflections not begun. 

‘Where is Charles? she ex- 
claimed impatiently, when she 
failed to find him in a small den 
at the top of the house appropri- 
ated to his peculiar use. He was 
supposed to be working solemnly 
for an Indian appointment in the 
spring, and it was calculated that 
the higher he was put, the more 
his mind would mount. About 
that question there might have 
been doubts if it had been known 
how often a tiny pair of feet made 
the ascent after him, and broke 
in on some mathematical problem 
with the quick solution : ‘ Things 
which are equal to the same are 
equal to each other. Now, Char- 
ley, you are equal to an emerg- 
ency; soamlI, Let us baffle the 
guard and escape together.’ 

At present, however, there was 
nothing, or rather no one, to in- 
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terrupt. The books were there 
safe enough, the inkstand steady, 
the compass true to its points. 
But the student had decamped. 
Ettie made a bound downwards, 
and followed her mother to the 
store-closet. There was an out- 
cry from that thrifty matron as a 
basket of fresh eggs was all but 
overturned by the girl’s flying 
entrance. 

‘ Ettie, do be more careful!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘ Is there nothing you 
can do but mischief? 

‘ Avoid it, you mean. I haven't 
cracked a shell. But,O mamma, 
please tell me where Charley is 
gone to,’ 

‘ Certainly, if I knew I should 
not do so, Ettie. You would be 
sure to distract him.’ 

‘ And is he not in the house? 
I thought he was to work hard to- 
day.’ 


‘Of course he is somewhere, 


child. He promised me he would ~ 


make up for lost time ; but I beg 
you will not trouble yourself 
about him.’ 

‘It is no trouble, mamma,’ 
cried the saucy young lady. ‘I 
like to look for him. It will be 
fun to find him.’ 

Nevertheless, as the search was 
prolonged, anger succeeded eager- 
ness, and petulance patience. 

‘Tiresome fellow ! she mur- 
mured. ‘ He has done it to tease 
me. He is hiding from me on 
purpose. Then a thought dawned 
on her. ‘Ah, the grotto!’ she 
cried. 

This was a sort of log-hut at 
the far end of the garden, only 
used in winter time as a smoking 
lounge, and forbidden to Charles 
except at an idle evening hour. 

Ettie gained the retreat, ran up 
a step or two, and, descrying that 
the truant was within, broke in 
upon him with a startling rapidity. 

He almost jumped from his seat, 
and something—not a cigar—fell 
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from his grasp. It wasa J nib; 
a pocket inkstand was on the 
rustic table before him, and on his 
writing portfolio a sheet of pink 
paper was outspread. Though it 
seemed to him that he kept both 
a fixed glance and hold on this 
latter, it was spirited away before 
his very eyes. Ettie held it aloft, 
and soon his Muse was under the 
scanning gaze of an unsparing 
critic. 

‘A valentine already !’ was her 
first comment. ‘ Weil, Charley, 
you will score high in composi- 
tion, at all events, unless it is to 
be a case of love’s labour lost.’ 

‘ Ettie, give me that !’ cried her 
brother hotly, and made a bound 
towards her. But she tightened 
her grasp. It was impossible to 
rescue the sheet without rending 
it in pieces, and he was not pre- 
pared for such a sacrifice of his 
tender offspring. 

In a laughing voice, which 
gradually grew a little softened, 
Ettie read the stanzas aloud : 

‘TO “MY QUEEN.” 
Fesrvuary litn, 


Though darkness fold up half our life, 
Yet inner light may shine; 

No spirit dwells in shadowed home 
That hath its dreams divine, 


Last night I stole away from gloom ; 
I woke in fairyland : 

Methought I trod a sunlit path, 
And you held fast my hand, 


Deep gazed we in each other's eyes, 
And smile spake unto smile; 

Earth had a new-found glory won, 
To dazzle for a while. 


No dimming veil hid heart from heart ; 
Pride let its mantle fall; 
One truth had filled the wide world's 


space— 
That “ Love is all in all.” 


Ah, ‘twas a vision—naught but this! 
Its radiance now is flown: 

You walk another distant path, 
And I am still alone, 


*T was a mere phantom, born of these 
Too swiftly speeding days; 
This month, which is so “short and 
sweet,” 
Hopes only it may raise ; 
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The first frail shoot of earliest flower ; 
The whisper of a joy ; 

The far-off perfume of a breath 
That hath no harsh alloy. 


Yet, ere run out its magic hours, 
These lines thy gaze have sought; 
And take them—as your heart may rule— 
As dream or waking thought.’ 


* Not so bad, old fellow,’ ex- 
claimed Ettie at the conclusion. 
‘Too good to be wasted after 
your own heart. You will let me 
direct your thoughts and your en- 
velcpe ? 

Now it must be noted that Ettie 
was in love too, and with a young 
lady likewise. But the object of 
her devotion was not the same fair 
one who had enchained her bro- 
ther Charles. At her last words, 


with a sudden and unexpected , 


dexterity, the paper was rescued 
from her, was transferred to the 
portfolio, and Charles shut the 
latter with a clap. 

‘Ettie, you are a perfect tor- 
ment! he exclaimed. ‘I won't 
have you prying after me every- 
where. Whatever I may be about, 
nonsense is your sole study.’ 

‘Iam going, Charley,’said Ettie, 
advancing as far as the threshold. 
‘ Just promise me first you'll not 
send those verses to Augusta 
Pryde.’ 

‘I shall send you down the 
steps if you don’t take care,’ was 
the rejoinder. 

‘But how can you like her? 
persisted the plague. ‘I can’t 
think what you see to admire in 
her. Is it her long nose? 

The lover made a threatening 
movement. 

‘ How dare you speak that way? 
he eried. 

‘ Well, it is her most prominent 
point, Charley. Of courseI thought 
of it. I suppose you did too? 

‘I have not a mind like yours, 
thank goodness, Ettie.’ 

‘But you have eyes, surely? 

‘To see your absurdities—yes.’ 
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‘But blinded to those of Miss 
Pryde.’ 

With these words she thought 
fit to beat a retreat; for there 
was a flash in the orbs under dis- 
cussion which showed anything 
but obscurity of vision. 


Il. 


Some weeks had gone by, and 
the household had been very quiet. 
Charles was really reading, and, 
strange to say, Ettie was meditat- 
ing. But that was a bad omen for 
what might follow. She saw a 
great deal of her pet friend, Dora 
Darlington, and managed that her 
brother should do the same. Dora 
was slight and graceful in figure, 
with a blooming colour, soft gray 
eyes, and a sweet dimpled face ; a 
perfect contrast to the somewhat 
stiff form and straight features of 
Augusta Pryde. But the latter 
had gained Charles Wray’s admi- 
ration when he was a mere boy. 
She held him by the force of asso- 
ciation, and his romantic turn of 
mind bound him to the belief that 
a first love must be unchanging. 

St. Valentine’s-eve approached, 
and it was to be a night of festi- 
vities. A dinner, a drama, and a 
dance were to follow in succession. 
It chanced to be Ettie’s birthday ; 
and if she had her way at other 
times, she could be denied no- 
thing now. She had chosen the 
play herself, and not without a 
motive. The hero was in love 
with two young ladies. The first 
was uppermost in absence. In her 
presence he was the slave of the 
second. Torn by conflicting emo- 
tions, his reveries were given to 
one, his protestations to the other. 
The shallow arts and decked-out 
charms of the showy heroine van- 
ished with her disappearance from 
the scene, and he was haunted by 
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the winning ways of her more 
lovable rival. This wandering 
weakness brought matters to a 
climax in the end. He proposed 
by letter for the first lady, and 
the next moment, in an unex- 
pected meeting, threw himself at 
the feet of the second. The plot 
afforded scope for some comical 
positions, and Ettie was delighted 
with it. Charles, she decreed, 
should be the vacillating gentle- 
man, and Augusta and Dora the 
heroines, Her brother did not de- 
mur ; for to act with Miss Pryde, 
under any circumstances, stirred 
the pulses of his heart. She, hav- 
ing looked at the part in every 
light, finally decided upon being 
the beauty of the play, the one 
whose personal charms called forth 
a present adoration. She had more 
to do in this réle, and her dress 
was to be more elaborate and be- 
coming. Pink suited her dark 
hair and brilliant eyes, and Ettie 
had that colour assigned to the 
lady. Dora was to be in white, 
and in both garb and guise was 
to adopt simplicity. 

The night came; the stage 
was up, the curtain down. The 
mystery of the greenroom was at 
its height; and something else, 
unfortunately, too — discussion, 
even dissension. A firebrand had 
been flung in the midst of the 
company in the shape of a roseate 
dress. Ettie, it is to be feared, 
was still the mischievous sprite, 
who, flying hither and thither, as 
on wings herself, managed to 
flutter others disquietingly. Her 
darling Dora was a favoured ex- 
ception. She came early, and was 
the first in every way. Her dress 
was perfect and was smoothly ad- 
justed. There was not a crumple 
to ruffle toilette or temper. Not 
so with Augusta Pryde. Her pink 
garb was there, without a doubt, 
and a shade deeper than she would 
have desired ; but there was no- 
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thing to soften it. Some exquisite 
old ‘ point,’ which had been dis- 
played beforehand by Ettie, and 
which Miss Pryde understood in 
some way wa3 to be appropriated 
to her, hung now in graceful folds 
around the floating white of Dora 
Darlington. The young lady eyed 
her attire for a moment, then 
flushed crimson, and grasped it 
angrily. 
‘How could I wear that? she 
exclaimed. ‘Such a mad flaring 
thing, and all of the same hue ! 
Where is the lace I was promised ? 

‘The lace is not far to seek,’ 
said Ettie, glancing towards Dora. 
‘The promise it would be harder 
to light upon; I am not aware 
that I made any.’ 

‘I quite thought it was to be 
so; I felt sure yon intended it,’ 
retorted Augusta, reddening vio- 
lently. If her face grew much 
hotter even the warmest lover 
must see that pink was out of the 
question. The matter was the 
more aggravating to her vanity, as 
the dresses, by prior arrangement, 
were to be worn during the after- 
ball, and it was impossible now to 
procure another toilette. Ettie 
was provoking rather than pacify- 
ing with her assurances. 

* You are all right, Miss Pryde,’ 
she protested. ‘ Nothing could be 
better or more befitting. You in- 
tend to do wonders to-night, you 
know—set the Thames on fire.’ 

There was a laugh here, and 
Charles had to spring tothe rescue. 
But he could only do so in a re- 
buke to Ettie, which that young 
lady heeded little, and a reassur- 
ance to Miss Pryde, which was 
even less regarded. Under pre- 
sent circumstances the great Au- 
gusta viewed him merely as the 
brother of Ettie, and that position 
kept him at a supreme distance. 
Dora, who was amiable, would 
have yielded up the lace. There 
was no time, however, for such 
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transformation, and Ettie insisted 
decisively that no dress can be 
judged of in the abstract, that 
there is a prior process to rejec- 
tion. ‘Everything must be put 
on,’ she said sagely, ‘ere itisthrown 
off.’ 

Augusta accordingly was ar- 
rayed in the obnoxious garment, 
and with the aid of some white 
flowers she toned down a little. 
Her countenance, nevertheless, 
did not clear till a new arrival 
came upon the scene. This was a 
young officer who was to act a 
subordinate part, but evidently he 
played none such in the eyes of 
Miss Pryde. She had often co- 
quetted with him before, and now 
she turned atonce a ‘cold shoulder’ 
on Charles, if such a thing were 
possible in glowing robes, 

Meanwhile the audience was 
growing impatient. There was a 
rush of rising excitement, which 
threatened to lift the curtain if it 
were not speedily upraised in more 
artistic fashion. Ettie—prompter 
and prime mover in the perform- 
ance — hurried matters forward 
thereupon, and the play began. 
The first scene opened with Au- 
gusta and Charles on the boards, 
and certainly the latter made as 
foolish a lover as could be desired. 
He was deplorably helpless and 
bewildered, and the part seemed 
acted to perfection. How far 
his merit was due to previous 
training or present distraction 
no one possibly but Ettte could 
determine. She had ‘coached’ 
him, and knew where he went 
off the track. When the running 
was weak sho saw it ata glance, 
and as he grew shaky she felt 
that something else trembled in 
the balance, and trusted it was 
his love for Augusta Pryde.- Ne- 
vertheless, the curtain had scarcely 
dropped when she experienced a 
thrill of dismay. They were all 
hurrying towards the retiring- 
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room, when Charles stole up to 
Augusta and pressed something 
into her hand. The young lady 
took it carelessly, and being held 
together with her fan and hand- 
kerchief, it dropped the next in- 
stant tothe ground. Ettie snatch- 
ed it up, and read these words on 
aslip of paper: ‘ Meet me, for one 
second, in the conservatury before 
the ball opens.’ She was not slow 
to guess what that meant. The 
same morning she had spied 
Charles in the act of arranging a 
few snowy camellias around a stem 
of pink paper, which was too pro- 
minent not to point to something. 
He had left the bouquet in a cool 
dark spot at the further end of 
the greenhouse, where the foliage 


_ of some orange-trees offered a sup- 


posed concealment. Its fragrance 
plainly was to be hidden no longer, 
and Ettie’s hopes of her brother 
fell to zero. 


III. 


Tue conservatory layin shadow. 
There were no lights in it, for it 
was situated at the end of the 
library, a room not used on this 
night. Yet a fleck of moonshine 
had stolen in, and plants and 
flowers wore a dreamy beauty in 
its pallid gleam. Scents seem 
sweeter and silence more seducing 
when the searching daytime is 
past, and the senses are enwrapt 
by the delicate mists of night and 
mystery. The dark foliage of the 
orangery had silvery specks as of 
glittering coins dancing amidst 
the leaves. But the moonlight 
was fitful. Gloom brooded else- 
where, and in that gloom stood 
Charles Wray. He was anxious 
and troubled, and a species of 
nervousness beset him now that 
the moment had approached for 
the presentation of the flowers he 
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had culled so carefully and the 
verses which had been so ardently 
penned. Augusta had shown her- 
self uncertain of late. On this 
occasion she had gone a little 
further. There was no longer that 
tone to complain of, but a very 
definite coldness. How would she 
meet him now, or would she fail 
to grant him even this first re- 
quest? Suddenly there was a 
sound. He moved a step forward 
and listened eagerly. Yes, some 
one had entered. There was a 
rustle amongst the shrubs. It was 
she whom he awaited. Even 
here the glowing pink dress shone 
out aggressively, but its owner had 
thrown a white cloud over her 
hair, and was thus more approach- 
able. Charles sprang towards her, 
and, without a word, pressed 
flowers and valentine into her 
hand. At the same instant a 
startling tone rang out. It was 
the first burst of the dance music. 
It seemed like a summons, and 
one which could not be disre- 
garded. The young lady turned 
and fled. Charles followed more 
leisurely, and when he entered 
the ballroom the full blaze of 
light bewildered him for an in- 
stant. He looked around then 
for Miss Pryde ; she had probably 
a partner already, but ere she was 
engaged for everything he must 
put ina plea. But she had van- 
ished, like Cinderella; not a 
trace of her was to be seen. The 
officer who had been in favour 
to-night was whirling around in 
the waltz with Dora Darlington. 
Yet stay, was he dreaming or daz 
sled? Was this Dora in the white 
lacy drapery who, pausing now in 
the dance, raised her brilliant eyes 
to her partner's face? Surely, 
surely he knew that gaze too well 
ever to mistake it. It was Au- 
gusta Pryde, with the same smile 
which she had often given to him, 
the same compelling glance which 
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had made him too long her cap- 
tive. Charles felt that the play 
must still be going on, and that 
the strange metamorphoses of 
scenes and semblances were cloud- 
ing and distracting his brain. A 
clear little laugh and a touch on 
the arm brought him to his senses. 
There was something in Ettie too 
unmistakably lifelike to let fan- 
tasies predominate, and it was 
she who was beside him. 

‘What is this? he murmured. 
‘ Extie, is it your freak? Where 
is Augusta—Dora, I mean? What 
has happened to every one ? 

‘To yourself, you should say. 
We are all right, and dear Dora 
better than ever. Fancy! she 
changed dresses with Augusta, 
just to please her ladyship. But 
she is well rewarded. She looks 
lovely in pink.’ 

Ettie had turned as she spoke, 
and Charles followed her glance. 
In the embrasure of a window he 
discovered the gay garb, and saw 
that it enfolded the fairy form of 
Dora Darlington. But the bloom 
of white camellias was more ap- 
parent than all. The girl held 
the flowers in a sort of tender 
caress, and he recognised with a 
start to whom his offering had been 
made. Plainly the valentine had 
been already abstracted and read, 
for a sweet shy look drooped Dora’s 
lashes, and the gentlest flush over- 
spread her cheeks. 

‘ Ettie !’ ejaculated Charles, 
‘what have I done? Who was it 
came to me in the orangery ? 

‘Have I to tell you? O 
Charley, abjure poetry! You are 
becoming too obscure. You seem 
to have just dropped from the 
clouds, and, worse still, you drop 
more important matters on the 
ground. Luckily I am awake, 
and see what is to be done. I 
found this, and showed it to Dora. 
Was not that what you wished? 
and she handed him his slip of 
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paper containing the summons to 
the conservatory. 

Charles took it without a word. 
If Miss Pryde had discarded both 
it and him, why should he publish 
his own rejection? At a moment 
like this, when enchanting strains 
were floating on the air, fragrant 
flowers entwining overhead, and 
a lovely little lady awaiting a 
partner, he would certainly for- 
get everything but enjoyment. 
Another instant and the camellias 
were nestling close to the donor. 
Dora had given him her hand for 
the waltz, and its touch was so 
pleasant and confiding that he 
claimed it again and again. 

For the first time it struck him 
that, if Ettie were provoking, she 
might be penetrating too. Her 
friend, at all events, was very fair 
and fascinating, and he could not 
quarrel with her on that score. 

As to Ettie herself, she was so 
charmed with the success of her 
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stratagems that she was a perfect 
beam of sunshine, and her cun- 
ning little head cogitated further 
schemes. The dance had been 
propitious, and she was deter- 
mined to keep the ball going. 
Charles and Dora met often, and 
whether or no Ettie were the 
medium which effected the desired 
attraction, some mesmeric force 
was in play which none could 
resist. The poetical Charles yield- 
ed gradually to the spell, and 
allowed that there is something 
stronger than sentiment—the true 
bond of union between responsive 
hearts. Yet, faithful in a mea- 
sure to ‘ first principles,’ he per- 
suaded himself that it was to Dora 
in reality that the valentine had 
been indited. It was she, cer- 
tainly, who stood nearest to him 
now in dreaming and waking life ; 
and when he won his Eastern 
laurels, some few months later, he 
laid all at her feet. 
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THE mistress pensive sitteth beneath the supple hands 

Of the arch soubrette, who's smiling as o’er her work she stands, 
Sweet leaflets deftly weaving within the golden hair. 

Ah, why that smile, handmaiden ?—that love-look, lady fair? 


They say ‘a fellow-feeling doth make us wondrous kind ;’ 
So mistress and so maiden the same thought have in mind. 
A woman reads a woman: ‘ Ah, Ais homage you may prize ; 
I'm a servant, but my lover just as dear is in mine eyes |’ 


So Ethel sits a-dreaming with the pearls upon her breast— 
Sweet, bright-haired, blue-eyed beauty !—of the one she loveth best ; 
And Annie—faithful Annie !—her own breast looks within, 
And feels the ‘one touch of nature that makes the whole world kin.’ 


O Love, how great thy mastery, since high and low alike, 
Touched by thy golden arrows, their proudest colours strike ! 
No matter, be it peasant or wearer of a crown, 

Before thy mighty sceptre we all of us bow down, 


Sighs Ethel, ‘ Ah, he loves me; for me he-will be there ! 
This ball to him were nothing without one lady fair. 

Ah me, my king! no rival can shake thee on thy throne ; 
I own it, I confess it—I dress for thee alone !’ 
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WINTER POT-PLANTS. 
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HovsE-GARDENING in winter! 
Why, what can there be, either 
to show or to do, at this dead 
season of the year? Plenty of 
both, if you are really desirous 
either of occupation or display. 
Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way. 

To begin with the most un- 
promising materials when looked 
at singly—a winter group, sure 
to fix attention, may be formed 
by collecting succulent plants, and 
nothing else, no matter whether 
in or out of bloom, although bloom 
need by no means be absent. 
Aloes will occasionally send up 
spikes of flowers, which last a long 
time. Sedum Sieboldi, if kept 
back when in bud, will retain its 
tardy blossoms fresh until the 
short days begin to lengthen. 
Some Echeverias will now put 
forth their deep-cleft orange-scar- 
let bells, although they are mostly 
grown for their foliage, whether 
neatly packed in sea-green rosettes 
or displaying a metallic surface. 
But the best of winter-flowering 
succulents for rooms is the Epi- 
phyllum (of which several varieties 
have been obtained), formerly 
Cactus truncatus, and which may 
be grown either on its own roots 
—the safest way—or perched 
aloft by grafting on a Pereskia 
stem, so as to form a ‘ weeper,’ a 
miniature drooping Ash or Elm, 
showy and striking, but liable to 
perish by accident, such as the 
administration of too much or too 
little water. The taller the Peres- 
kia stilt on which it is mounted, 
the more highly it is valued, the 
higher its price, and the more un- 


certain is its durability. When 
plants on their own roots, from 
their pendent habit of growth, 
can no longer conveniently stand 
on a shelf, they may be raised by 
setting them on an inverted 
flower-pot, or will find a still 
more appropriate place on a 
bracket exposed to plenty of light. 

Epiphyllums are of easy culture. 
During spring and summer keep 
them in your warmest and sunni- 
est window, giving just enough 
water to keep up their growth 
without ever allowing them to 
flag; in which latter case, the 
tender tips of their branches 
might be burnt by sun-strokes. 
In September and October keep 
them as dry as may be, without 
risking dangerous drought. In 
November, or before, at the tip of 
the branches, little red points, the 
incipient blossoms as big as pins’ 
heads, will appear. Give water 
then, moderately but regularly, 
until the bloom has attained its 
full dimensions, affording you 
weeks of pleasurable expectation, 
ending in a bouquet of bright pen- 
dent flowere, doubly precious in 
consequence of the flowerless time 
of their appearance. 

Most of the succulents which 
you now bring to the front will, 
as likely as not, have to be fetched 
from dingy retreats, from nooks 
and corners, where they have 
accumulated quite a little stock of 
dust and cobwebs. They must 
therefore be cleaned up for their 
tardy Sunday after their long 
week of oblivion and neglect. 
They need so little care in sum- 
mer, that probably they get none 
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atall. Theamusement of thorough- 
ly brightening their skins, in spite 
of spines and close-crowded leaves, 
by means of bellows, brush, sponge, 
and syringe, will be quite as 
praiseworthy an employment of 
your leisure as games of chess and 
other puzzles which lead to no 
visible result whatever. 

Useful and attractive plants, 
which deserve an effort to popu- 
larise—I do not say to vulgarise 
—them (because pretty flowers, 
however common, can never be- 
come vulgar), are the Bouvardias, 
natives of Mexico, of which there 
are several species and varieties, 
with white, yellow, and scarlet 
flowers. The white-flowered Bou- 
vardia Vreelandii was described, 
soon after its introduction, as 
being one of the most useful 
winter - flowering subjects ever 
brought into cultivation. The one 
most recently specially patronised 
by gardeners (although it was 
figured and recorded in the Garde- 
ners’ Chronicle so long ago as May 
24, 1873), and called the king of 
the genus, is B. Humboltii corym- 
biflora. The original B. Hum- 
boltii was remarkable for the large 
size of its pure and very fragrant 
flowers, the tube being three inches 
in length, and the lobes of the 
limb an inch and a half across. 
Unfortunately they were sparsely 
produced; but in the beautiful 
variety corymbiflora obtained by 
Messrs. E. G. Henderson & Son 
of St. John’s Wood this defect 
has been overcome; and while 
the size, purity, and fragrance of 
the blossoms have been retained, 
a stronger and more robust habit 
of growth has been superadded, 
as well as a much denser inflores- 
cence. Its odour is delicious, 
being similar to that of Orange 
blossoms. 

To form an idea of what Bou- 
vardias are like, fancy an elegant 
low-branching pot-shrub, less ro- 
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bust and run-up-o’-legs than the 
Fuchsias, with bright-green oval- 
pointed leaves, and bunches of 
blossom resembling the Jasmine, 
except that the latter’s flowers are 
five-rayed stars, whereas the Bou- 
vardias have normally only four 
rays, although they sometimes 
ambitiously show five. Their 
blooming will commence in an- 
tumn, and every shoot will then 
form young fiower-buds, which 
will continue the succession dur- 
ing winter. A scarlet-flowered 
plant beside a white-flowered one 
of the same size and shape make 
amost pleasing combination. Their 
perfume has been compared by a 
French horticulturist to that of 
the Tuberose on the Cape Jas- 
mine (Gardenia), ‘but more dis- 
creet and supportable.’ Noses, 
like tastes and palates, differ; 
which is not to be wondered at if, 
as some philosophers hold, man 
has only a rudimental nose. Com- 
pare human noses with the dog’s, 
and it will not appear extraor- 
dinary that we should not be 
agreed about smells. My own 
olfactory organs assimilate the 
scent of Bouvardias to that of a 
very quiet Honeysuckle. But the 
important and unquestionable fact 
is that it is both ‘discreet and 
supportable.’ 

Two or three pots of Bouvardias 
bought now, in flower, will not 
involve a heavy outlay. Some 
plants may shed their leaves and 
go to rest, like outdoor Fuchsias, 
sprouting again from the root 
afterwards. In short, if fairly 
eared for with ordinary green- 
house or south-window treatment, 
the Bouvardias are sure to make 
their way as winter pot-plants in 
public estimation. 

Nobody, in these chattings 
about indoor plants, shall be re- 
commended to grow Hyacinths 
either in pots, beautiful as they 
are, or in glasses, pitiable and help- 
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less as they look, for the simple 
but conclusive reason that, while 
they please the eye, they plague 
the brain. Almost all those 
charming liliaceous flowers, the 
Hyacinth especially, exhale a per- 
fume which, however sweet when 
first perceived, affects the nerves, 
brings on headache and loss of 
appetite, ending in unaccountable 
indisposition, its real cause being 
unsuspected. 

Some people can support and 
even enjoy an atmosphere laden 
with hyacinthine odours; and in 
such cases the robuster members 
of a family will wonder what can 
be the matter with their delicate 
and drooping sisters, not suppos- 
ing that they would be cured in 
half an hour by a walk in the open 
air and the removal of the culprit 
plants. 

Many bulbs supposed to be in- 
nocent in this respect, because no 
scent is perceived when they blos- 
som outdoors, really are not so in 
the confined and warmer air of 
a living-room. Example, the 
annually welcome Snowdrop, of 
which Mrs. Barbauld wrote that 
it looks as if Flora, or I forget 
what goddess, 

‘ By some transforming power 


Had changed an icicle into a flower. 
Its name and hue the scentless plant re- 


tains, 
While winter lingers in its icy veins.’ 


But bring a clump of blooming 
Snowdrops into the comfortable 
temperature which your apart- 
ments keep up in February, and 
you will discover that the Snowy 
Milkflower, Galanthus nivalis, so 
far from being scentless, gives out 
emanations of sufficient power to 
oppress your forehead with a 
heavy weight. 

A great admirer of Hyacinths, 
who could not stand their smell, 
used to grow them in a frame in 
his garden, gratifying his passion- 
ate fondness of their beauty by 
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going to look at them twenty 
times a day. They can also be 
cultivated so as to be seen with- 
out being smelt, in a marquise or 
miniature outside greenhouse— 
a double window, in fact, with a 
wider space than usual between 
the two sashes—provided the 
ventilation of the room is inde- 
pendent of draughts from that di- 
rection. The same remarks apply 
to the whole Narcissus genus, to 
the Jonquil especially. Beautiful 
and easy to force as is the Lily of 
the Valley, it is open to the same 
objection, Less potent in their 
influence are the lovely blue 
Siberian Squill, the bright little 
scarlet single Van Tholl Tulip, 
and the Dog’s-tooth Violet, both 
pink and white (why so named is 
a mystery), with its pleasing mot- 
tled foliage which alone ought to 
insure its acceptance as a window 
bulb, and the curious Fritillary or 
Chessboard Flower. 

The less strong-smelling of the 
winter-flowering bulbs, as Crocuses 
in all their different hues, may 
be grown in perforated globular 
pots, which, in fact, might be 
called omnibus flower-pots, and 
which are not a new invention, 
but probably a contrivance of the 
Dutch, for the cultivation and 
enjoyment indoors of the early 
spring bulbs of which they are so 
fond. 

For the two illustrative figures, 
and their description, we are 
indebted to the courtesy of the 
editors of the Gardeners’ Chroni- 
cle. The perforated bulb pot, 
empty, is by no means inelegant 
in its form. If not to be obtained 
in the local earthenware shops, 
Mr. J. Matthews of Weston-super- 
Mare can supply it. It stands 
on a light saucer or circular dish, 
made of the same material as 
itself, which may be either com- 
mon red flower-pot clay, or earth- 
enware glazed and ornamented 
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outside with coloured designs, 
according to taste and intend- 
ed cost. The foot is hollow, 
to admit of drainage from the 
earth inside ; the globular portion 
is pierced with holes regularly 
placed in quincunx order, and 
sufficiently large to allow a Cro- 
cus placed inside to grow through 
the aperture, without, however, 
falling out; the upper orifice must 
be large enough to introduce the 
hand, for the arrangement of the 
bulbs inside and gradually filling 


the pot with earth, which should 
be well pressed down to keep the 
bulbs firmly fixed in their places. 
If the bulbs are much smaller than 
the holes through which they are 
to grow, the open portion of the 
orifice round them must be stopped 
with pebbles or bits of shell, to 
prevent the earth from falling out. 
The upper orifice can be planted 
with a Hyacinth, a Polyanthus 
Narcissus, or other early-flowering 
bulb, and may be surrounded, if 
there is room, with another circle 
of Crocuses, or of Van Tholl Tulips, 
Siberian Squills, Dog’s-tooth Vio- 
lets, or even a simple fringe of 
Moss, as represented in the second 


As soon as the plantation is 
completed, the vase should be 
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carefully and gradually watered 
from the top until the whole mass 
of earth is thoroughly moistened. 


Some even plunge it in a tub of 
water, leaving it submerged for 
two or three minutes to make sure 
that its contents are unmistakably 
soaked. After draining a while, 
it is put for a month or five weeks 
in any dark place, neither too hot 
nor too cold—a cellar or cupboard 
or out-of-the-way closet—where 
the development ofthe root-growth 
will begin. It may then be 
brought into the warmed and 
lighted apartment where it is even- 
tually to remain ; but as the air 
of living-rooms, in consequence of 
the fires kept there, is drier than 
the spring atmosphere of gardens, 
the vase must be frequently and 
regularly watered with water of a 
temperature not lower than the 
room itself. A few broken crocks 
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at the bottom of the vase will 
allow superabundant moisture to 
drain away. 

When the bulbs are done with, 
and have gone to take their sum- 
mer sleep, the pot can easily be 
utilised by filling it with foliage 
plants, if not entirely reserved for 
that branch of culture, in which 
case the holes in the side of the 
pot are especially adapted for the 
reception (and for allowing them 
to peep out permanently) of rock- 
loving Ferns and those which like 
to grow on a surface perpendicular 
to the horizon—such as small 
plants of Hart’s-tongue and its 
numerous varieties, of Aspleniums 
Ruta-muraria, septentrionale, and 
marinum, and above all of Adian- 
tum Capillus-Veneris, the true 
Maidenhair Fern. This latter 


possesses the great merit of thriv- 
ing in the hottest and sunniest 
exposure (as well as in the shade) 
and in the driest atmosphere, pro- 
vided its roots are kept permanently 


moist. 

Perforated pots may be made 
to combine the useful with the 
ornamental by growing in winter 
the materials for culinary service. 
Fill the holes with Carter’s double 
moss-curled Parsley; the upper 
range may contain tufts of Thyme, 
common and lemon-scented al- 
ternately, both of which may be 
chosen with variegated leaves, 
silver and golden respectively. 
Stick a plant of Celery on the 
top (the fringe-leaved variety is 
most suitable here), surround it 
with young specimens of that 
sweetest of sweet herbs, Knotted 
Marjoram, and you have a group 
of aromatic verdure not to be de- 
spised either in parlour or kitchen 
or hall. 

Those who like to feast on odours 
may try the late Mr. Smee’s plan 
of extracting them from the 
atmosphere thus: When your 
flowers are emitting or radiating 
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the subtle essence or whatever it 
may be which constitutes perfume, 
take a glass funnel, whose lower 
outlet has been hermetically closed 
with a blowpipe; raise it on a 
stand over a bowl or other recipi- 
ent, fill it with ice and salt, and 
set it in the midst of your odori- 
ferous flowers. The moisture con- 
densed on the outside of the fun- 
nel, impregnated with the perfume 
of the flowers, will drip into the 
bowl beneath. Adda few drops 
of pure alcohol, and, as cooks say, 
serve. Only be moderate in its 
consumption, so as not to call to 
mind Ovid's line, 


*Crede mi, male olet qui bene semper elet’ 


(Believe me, he who always smells 
well, smells badly). 

If you must have flowers in 
your winter window-garden, which 
are at the same time scented and 
innoxious, there are China Roses 
few and far between (forced Roses, 
Moss and others, hardly lie with- 
in the window-gardener’s compe- 
tence); Mignonette sown late 
(from the beginning of August to 
the end of September), requiring 
care and judgment; and winter- 
blooming Violets, of which there 
are several, The close of Octo- 
ber is the time to plant, to insure 
flowers all winter and spring, is 
the hint given by Mr. Frederick 
Perkins, Nurseryman, Regent- 
street, Leamington, who makes 
Violets a specialty, and who 
enables you to do the same by 
offering, free by post, for the 
small price of 5s. 6d., one small 
plant of ten choice varieties, in- 
cluding the large new double 
white Belle de Chatenay. Although 
the time for planting is past and 
gone, strong winter- flowering 
plants well established in pots are 
perfectly procurable. True, the 
carriage of the pots makes the 
Violets come heavier, but it is 
better to have them late than 
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never. Another enterprising hor- 
ticulturist, Mr. H. Cannell, an- 
nounced at the close of October 
that a bed of Violets could be 
securely packed, and sent to any 
address, he having thousands of 
them in large clumps, throwing up 
an abundance of flowers. 

Less ambitious than a bed is a 
box, like those for Mignonette, 
which may be filled with a row of 
Violettes des Quatre Saisons (the 
Four Seasons Violet), so largely 
grown about Paris for bouquets, 
which it supplies in abundance 
from September till March, when 
ordinary Violets come in to sup- 
plement them. How freely this 
variety blooms may be judged 
from the fact that for half a france 
you can purchase in Paris, in Oc- 
tober, a bunch of Violets as big 
as your fist. And Violets there 
are in request, not only as a po- 
litical emblem, but also for their 
intrinsic beauty and sweetness. 
It would be hard if none but 


Bonapartists could permit them- 
selves to enjoy such charming 
flowers. And it was merely by 
an accident that the Violet became 


a Napoleonic symbol. It is not 
heraldic for the Bonapartes. The 
family, according to genealogists 
(who may have been flatterers 
more or less), is mentioned in 
histury ever since the twelfth 
century. The ‘ Nobiliaires’ and 
the ‘Livres d’Or’ of the great 
Italian cities attest the important 
part played by many of its mem- 
bers. Their arms, sculptured on 
the palaces and monuments of the 
day, consisted of a rake surrounded 
with golden Lilies. 

A venerable lady, now gone to 
her rest, who was in Paris at the 
time, once told me that Violets 
came to be emblematic of the 
Empire in this wise. In France 
there is no féte or rejoicing, public 
or private, without flowers. The 
bouquet is an institution. When 
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Napoleon L., escaping from Elba, 
reéntered the Tuileries on March 
20, 1815, his friends naturally 
saluted his return with the flower 
of the season, Violets, in token of 
welcomeand congratulation. From 
that time it continued to be the 
Napoleonic flower; so much 80, 
that, after Waterloo and the re- 
placement of Louis XVIII. on 
the throne of France, Violets be- 
came seditious wear, dangerous to 
sport in your button-hole. The 
White Terror waged implacable 
war against the purple Violet. 
The Second Empire could —- 
avoid reviving the traditions o 

the First, and with them Violets. 
The culture of the Four Seasons 
Violet gave flowers in quantity all 
the year round; what with his- 
torical and political associations 
added to the native merit and 
charm of the flower, the commerce 
in Violets has grown to its present 
great importance. 

Several Violets, like not a few 
species of Primrose, thrive best 
in our climate under pot culture, 
in a window or frame; so-called 
Tree-Violets are of the number. 
Well deserving any care bestowed 
upon it is the double pale-blue 
Parma Violet, which will begin 
blooming from October onwards. 
Winter Violets need all the light 
you can give them, and to be kept 
as near the glass as possible, with 
a sufficiency of air (not a draught) 
when it does not freeze. Away 
from the light, they will make 
more leaves than flowers. Soil, 
about half leaf-mould and half 
fresh loam; but they are not over 
particular, if it is not too stiff and 
clayey, which is both unfavourable 
and inconvenient for almost all 
plants grown in pots. 

Some of the choicer and rarer 
Primroses make delightful winter 
flowers ; but they are not all so 
easy to grow as their simple look 
would seem to betoker. I will 
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only mention Primula farinosa, 
the Floury Primrose or the Miller’s 
Daughter, and P. denticulata. Both 
bear tufts of numerous quite small 
flowers well.carried up on a single 
stem, after the fashion ofthe Cow- 
slip, which stem, with the former, 
is covered with white dust resem- 
bling flour, whence its specific 
name, . Either is suitable to place, 
as a single plant, on a stand near 
the light. Farinosa is scarcely 
hardy with us, being protected at 
home by a thick covering of 
snow. Both may be planted out 
in spring, in a shady border, when 
frost is over, to be repotted and 
taken in again in August or Sep- 
tember. 

The Persian Cyclamen will now 
be offering the help of the long- 
continued bloom which starts 


from its turnip-like taber with 
greater profusion the older it is. 
This tuber must be allowed to 
maintain itself well above ground, 
and to take its rest in the pot © 


where it grows. I am not sure 
whether the Persian Cyclamen 
does not thrive better in a low 
greenhouse or a frame than in a 
living-room; but it does well in 
a house during its time of flower- 
ing. All the Cyclamens (Nea- 
politan, Ivy-leaved,and European) 
have neat foliage and a sweet and 
not oppressive odour. Hogarth, 
in his Essay on the Line of Beauty, 
took the corolla of this flower as 
one of his examples of a graceful 
curve. The cheapest, most amus- 
ing, but longest way to have Per- 
sian Cyclamens is to procure a 
packet of first-rate seed, sow it in 
an earthen pan, and rear the tubers 
from the size of a mustard-seed, 
with only one little leaf apiece, 
until they are big enough to 
flower, taking care, when pricking 
them out in separate pots, not to 
bury them too deep. The shortest 
way is to buy at once good-sized 
plants in full bloom and leaf. 
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They will thus cost dearer, but, 
as the French say, ‘Times is 
money, which is probably true 
of the Times newspaper also. 

Some of the Salvias or Sages, 
pretty and even showy, do not 
bloom till quite the dead months 
of the year, and, when they have 
once begun, continue forsome time 
afterwards. One amongst several 
is Salvia azurea floribunda, with 
spikes of light sky-blue flowers, 
open, however, to the objection 
that few blue flowers are good for 
anything by candlelight. A win- 
ter plant with a novelistic name 
is Canarina Campanula, from the 
Canaries: perennial tuberous 
root ; herbaceous stem, disappear- 
ing during a part of the year; 
yellow pendent flowers striped 
with red, produced between De- 
cember and March. To succeed 
with it be prodigal of light and 
sparing of water. Nor can we 
omit to mention that ancient win- 
dow favourite, Coronilla glauca, 
with its bright yellow flowers and 
sea-green foliage, from the Medi- 
terranean basin; a provoking 
plant, because it holds out hopes 
that it might stand our winters 
out-doors, and it will not. 

Most people like to follow the 
fashion. Better than following it 
is to forestall it. Tuberous Bego- 
nias, even as yet imperfectly 
known and appreciated, are sure 
to be the rage next season, or, if 
not, the season after. Now, while 
they are at rest, is an excellent 
time to obtain the tubers, and that 
without delay: first, because you 
have an early choice ; secondly, 
to prevent their getting too dry 
by being kept in stock. After 
long drying they start into growth 
less freely, sometimes not at all, as 
happens now and then with tubers 
obtained from foreign growers 
without the least malpractice on 
their part. As soun as received 
plant them in the pots where they 
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are to bloom or from which they 
are to be transferred, with their 
balls of earth unbroken, into the 
open ground. The nurserymen’s 
catalogues will give you an em- 
barrassing choice of species and 
varieties; but do not omit to 
order some of the good old cheap 
sorts, as B. Boliviensis superba 
and Chelsoni. Novelties must 
be paid for more dearly. I do 
not say that many are not better 
than their elders; some certainly 
are not so good. Nevertheless, 
although their price is above the 
average, please speculate on one 
or two of the new double kinds, 
which offer the curious spectacle 
of single and double flowers grow- 
ing on the same spray. You can 
hardly go wrong with Gloire de 
Nancy, Lemoinei, Louis Van 


Houtte (double, for there is a 
single variety withthe samename), 
W. E. Gumbleton (ditto), and Sal- 
monea plena. 

In August last (p. 168) I recom- 


mended a sudden drench of quite 
warm water as one means of fright- 
ening a worm into quitting a 
flower-pot in which a plant is 
growing, for fear of being scalded 
outright the next time of water- 
ing ; nor is this the only case in 
which a hot footbath has been 
prescribed for ailing plants. M. 
Willermoz, in the Journal de la 
Société d’ Horticulture pratique du 
Rhone, has pointed out the utility 
of watering certain plants with 
hot water when out of health. 
Such waterings render repotting 
in fresh earth needless, when the 
flagging of the plants is caused by 
acid substances, which, contained 
in the soil and absorbed by the 
roots, act on living vegetables 
like veritable poisons. The small 
roots are withered and cease their 
action; consequently the upper and 
younger shoots of the plant turn 
yellow, and the spots with which 
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the leaves are covered indicate 
their morbid state. In such cases 
the usual remedy is to transplant 
the invalids into fresh soil, clean 
the pots carefully, secure good 
drainage, and so on, often with 
the best results. But the experi- 
ence of several years has proved 
the unfailing efficacy of the sim- 
pler treatment, which consists in 
watering abundantly with hot 
water at a temperature of 50° 
Réaumur (about 145° Fahr.), 
after stirring well the earth in 
which the plants are growing un- 
til the water runs well through the 
pots. At its first experimental 
application the water came out 
clear ; afterwards it was sensibly 
tinged with brown and gave an 
appreciable acid reaction. After 


‘this thorough washing the pots 


were kept warm close to a stove 
or a calorifére. Next day the 
leaves of two Ficus elastica so 
treated ceased to droop, the spread 
of black spots on their leaves was 
arrested, and three days afterwards 
instead of dying the plants had 
recovered their normal look of 
health. Very soon they made 
new roots, immediately followed 
by vigorous growth. In large 
towns especially this course of 
treatment is easier to carry out 
than a general repotting. Per- 
haps the extra warmth may be as 
efficacious as the extra water. 

It is certain that many even of 
our native plants not only bear 
but like and luxuriate in more 
heat than they habitually get. 
Witness the grateful return they 
will make for the shelter of a 
frame or a greenhouse. I have 
seen the true Maidenhair Fern 
growing between stones that edged 
the basin of a hot spring, and so 
near the source of heat that one 
would fancy its roots must be 
capable of bearing a perennial 
stewing. E. 8 D. 





THE CURIOUS ADVENTURES OF A FIELD CRICKET. 


—— 


CHAPTER III. 


HOW THE MOLE CRICKET OBTAINED A LIGHT. 


Tae mole cricket passed me, and 
went back through the passage by 


which we had just come. I re- 
mained alone, wondering what 
idea had struck her, and how she 
would manage to light her room. 
I waited some time, but at last a 
pale bluish light, which became 
gradually brighter, seemed to 
shine from the walls of the passage. 
Then the mole cricket came into 
the room where she had left me, 
followed by a little scintillating 
light. 

‘ Ah,’ I cried, ‘a glowworm !’ 

‘Hush ! whispered my cousin, 
in my ear ; ‘ call him Firefly ; the 
expression worm might annoy 
him.’ Then in a louder voice, ‘ Dear 
cousin, let me introduce you to 
one of my best friends, who is so 
good as to put himself to some 
inconvenience on your behalf. You 
see,’ she added, laughing, ‘that 
my old head can still strike out a 
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bright idea now and then. Make 
each other’s acquaintance whilst I 
go and take a peep into my larder ; 
you must be hungry. Don't be 
taken in by his masculine ways,’ 
the mole cricket whispered to me ; 
‘he is of my sex, but for some 
reason or other, I’m sure I don’t 
know what, he wishes to disguise 
it. Don’t let out that you know it.’ 

On that she left us. I made 
a few polite remarks to the 
glowworm, who replied in very 
friendly terms. I saw at once 
that she was no common insect ; 
her courteous mode of expressing 
herself showed that she was used 
to good society. Her aristocratic 
manners, her. dignified bearing, 
and a certain melancholy of ex- 
pression were very prepossessing. 
I felt drawn towards her at once, 
and it seemed to me that the at- 
traction was mutual. 

To humour her fancy, and also 

L 
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to please my cousin, I respected 
her incognito ; so my readers must 
not be surprised that I used mas- 
culine pronouns in addressing 
her. 

We exchanged a few conven- 
tional remarks, as people do when 
they meet for the first time. She 
asked me no questions, and I ad- 
mired her discretion. 

All this time my cousin was 
busy getting supper ready for us. 
She had fetched several things 
out of a hole which served as her 
pantry, and placed them in the 
middle of the room. With no 
little satisfaction, for I was getting 
very hungry, I noticed several 
larve of coekchafers and weevils, 
trophies of my hostess’s skill in 


hunting, and a certain brown ob- « 


ject, the nature of which I could 
not at first make out. 

‘Come, friends, come to supper; 
the food is all fresh and choice. 
I particularly recommend these 
tender cockchafer larve; they 
are great delicacies, and taste deli- 
cious.’ 

I did not need any pressing. 
We were silent for some time, 
busy in appeasing the pangs of 
hunger. Now and then we heard 
the rumbling of the thunder, the 
sound deadened by the layer of 
earth between us and the surface 
of the soil. We could also dis- 
tinguish the dull dripping of the 
heavy rain on the strawberry- 
plants, and I mentaily congratu- 
lated myself on my luck in finding 
such a pleasant shelter in the very 
nick oftime. Besides these natu- 
ral noises, I heard another which 
rather puzzled me. It was a kind 
of eontinuous rustling, like that 
produced by the rain, only it 
seemed to come from the very 
bowels of the earth at no great 
distance from us. I was going to 
ask the mole cricket about it, when 
she suddenly raised her head and 
made us a sign to be silent. I 
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thought she was listening to the 
noise which had attracted my 
notice, and I looked at her in- 
quiringly, pointing to the place 
from which it seemed to come. 

‘ No,’ she said, after a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘I thought I heard 
something else ; the noise you are 
thinking of comes from a neigh- 
bouring wasps’ nest.’ 

‘A wasps’ nest ! 
not safe here.’ 

‘Don’t be alarmed, dear cousin ; 
the wasps are at home and we are 
at home. There is no communi- 
cation between their house and 
mine ; and unless we go to look 
for them—which we shall take 
pretty good care not to do—we 
have nothing to fear from them.’ 

‘But you seemed nervous a 
minute ago.’ 

‘Ah, yes; but for another rea- 
son. I thought I heard a mole, 
but I was mistaken.’ 

‘A mole! Are there any here- 
abouts ? 

‘I am afraid there are. But 
go on with your supper, for another 
danger may threaten us in an- 
other quarter of an hour. We 
may be overtaken by the flood, 
and then we shall have to decamp 
in double-quick time.’ 

We hastened to finish our meal, 
and I thought to myself that my 
delight at finding myself in safety 
in my cousin’s home had been a 
little premature ; for there was no 
denying that the dangers of my 
present situation, though of a no- 
vel description, were none the 
less serious. As a natural result 
of these reflections my thoughts 
flew back to days gone by, to the 
happy carelessness of my early 
life, and then to my quarrels with 
my brothers ; to the terrible event 
which had broken in upon the 
previously even tenor of my peace~ 
ful existence, to the various inci- 
dents ofthe evening; and I wonder- 
ed what unknown experiences stil] 


Then we are 
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awaited me in the hazardous 
course marked out for me by Fate. 

‘You are pensive, dear cousin. 
Perhaps you. have something on 
your mind? But a truce to all 
melancholy thoughts. I would 


ticed at the first, and pushed it 


towards me. It was neither more 
nor less than a spider. 

‘Thank you,’ I said, ‘I don't 
want anything more. But tell me 
how you come to have spiders on 
your table. This one is of the 
epeira, who spend all their lives on 
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offer you some strawberries if the 
season were not so far advanced. 
Come, eat this spider; it’s a tid-bit 
not to be despised.’ 

As she spoke the mole cricket 
took the brown object I had no- 


trees, and I don’t suppose you 
have climbed- to fetch it from 
one.’ 

‘No; truth to tell, I found it 
when I was rummaging about un- 
derground.’ 

‘Underground ! And what was 
it doing there ? 
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‘It had been buried there.’ 

‘You are making fun of me, 
cousin; since when have spiders 
buried their dead ? 

‘To begin with, the one you 
have there is not dead ; and more- 
over it was not buried by spiders.’ 

‘What! it is not dead? 

‘Certainly not ; it is only para- 
lysed. It has been pricked and 
buried by a sphex. But you had 
better ask Firefly; he knows all 
about it.’ 

Firefly bent his head in token 
of acquiescence. 

Turning again to my cousin, I 
begged her to explain this mys- 
tery. 

‘There’s not the slightest mys- 
tery,’ she replied. ‘You know 
what ichneumons are f 


‘O, yes ; I've often seen them. 


They are winged insects with long 
thin bodies, generally barred 
with red and black. When I 
was a child I was told to avoid 
them. To own the truth, though, 
I never knew why. Afterwards 
I forgot all about the warning, 
and I am still at a loss to under- 
stand why it was given to me, 
for I have never been in the least 
annoyed by any of these insects.’ 

‘Of course not with all that 
armour on. They don’t trouble 
me either; but it’s different with 
creatures whose bodies are not as 
well protected as ours. You must 
know that ichneumons—the fe- 
males at least—wage war to the 
death against all other insects. 
They are of every form and col- 
our—many, as you say, red and 
black. The big ones, such as 
the pimpla, hunt for caterpillars 
and large larve ; the small ones, 
such as the alysia, oxyurus, are 
always on the look-out for plant- 
lice and small larve. But observe, 
they don’t eat them; they only 
want them to lay their eggs in 
their bodies, which they do after 
piercing them with a kind of 
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sting or dart with which they 
are provided. The worms which 
come out of these eggs get under 
the skin of their victims, and they 
prey upon them alive.’ 

* How horrible !’ 

‘You have no idea ‘what an - 
immense number of insects, espe- 
cially ofcaterpillars, which are their 
favourite prey, are destroyed by 
ichneumons.’ 

‘And what an awful death! 
But I don’t see what that has 
to do with—’ 

‘You'll soon know. The 
spheges, snch as the crabro, the 
pompilus, and philanthus, are re- 
lations of ichneumons. Like them 
they deposit their eggs in the 
bodies of other insects, but before 
doing so they paralyse them by 
inoculating them with a venom 
which benumbs without killing 
them. That done, they bury them. 
Their object in acting thus is to 
prevent their victims from escap- 
ing their dreadful fate before the 
hatching of the egg and the birth 
of the grub which is to devour 
them.’ 

‘I begin to understand. But 
at least their way of going to work 
is less cruel than that of the ich- 
neumons; their benumbed victims 
do not suffer.’ 

‘You are mistaken,’ cried the 
glowworm ; ‘though paralysed, 
and unable to make the slightest 
movement, they have not lost all 
feeling, and are still sensible of 
what is going on about them. I 
was once the victim of a sphex ; 
yes, I who am now addressing 
you.’ 

* Nonsense !” 

‘It’s true enough.’ 

‘It seems incredible.’ 

‘You may well say that, but 
my case was quite exceptional.’ 

‘Tell us about it.’ 

‘ With pleasure.’ 

‘I think it was about the end 
of last month. At all events I 
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came out one morning from be- 
neath the stone which served me 
as a shelter during the day, and 
was wandering about among the 
plants, when I felt a prick on my 
back, and looking up I saw a 
sphex hovering above me. I had 
no time to wonder what had hap- 
pened to me, for I at once sank 
into a state of such entire pros- 
tration that I could not stir a 
limb. Thus benumbed I was 
buried by the sphex, together with 
a spider and a caterpillar. We 
each had an egg glued to our 
skin, and I knew perfectly well 
that from this egg would proceed 
a grub which would feed upon my 
flesh. It was, as you may imagine, 
a terrible situation. My lamp shed 
a feeble light in the tomb where 
I lay with my companions in mis- 
fortune. Like myself they knew 
the fate which awaited them ; I 
could see it in their looks, the 
only means of communication be- 
tween us. I can tell you we ex- 
changed glances full of horror. 
A few days—days of agony un- 
utterable, of which even now I 
cannot think without a shudder— 
passed by in this state of terrible 
anticipation. Then I saw the 
eggs on the bodies of my com- 
panions gradually open, and a 
frightful worm came out of each 
and crept beneath its victim's 
skin. The poor creatures’ eyes 
expressed the greatest horror and 
suffering, but they could not move. 
A similar fate awaited me. I 
gazed upon my egg, and could not 
look away from it. Every instant 
I expected to see it move, and to 
know that the awful moment for 
the hatching of the worm had 
arrived. Now it seemed to be 
swelling, to be crushing me with 
its weight, now to be burning in- 
to me. I had an acute, smarting, 
intolerable pain in the part of my 
body to which it was attached. 
The least movement from me 
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would have been enough to get 
rid of it, and yet I could not make 
that movement. But the egg did 
not open; my sufferings were all 
mental, all purely the result of my 
excited imagination — none the 
less terrible for that, though— 
and they became so intense that 
I finally lost consciousness. 

‘How long I remained insen- 
sible I do not, and probably never 
shall, know. When I came to 
myself the situation was but lit- 
tle changed: the half-devoured 
corpses of my companions emitted 
a horrible odour; my lamp still 
burnt feebly, and my egg, still 
attached to my body, was not 
hatched. Mechanically I made 
an effort to tear it off, and found 
to my surprise that my torpor was 
gone. The egg rolled right away 
from me !’ 

‘And with one bound,’ broke 
in the mole cricket, ‘he was on 


‘his feet, in an instant he was buried 


in the soft earth forming the walls 
of his tomb, and soon he had 
forced his way to the surface of 
the ground. Another moment 
and he was saved. A narrow 
escape you had, too; your egg 
was a bad one, though not for you, 
of course. Now, cousin, do you 
understand ? 

‘Perfectly. So this spider—’ 

* Has been pricked by a sphex, 
like our friend Firefly.’ 

‘It has an egg on its body? 

‘Just so. Look, there it is be- 
tween its forelegs.’ 

So it was, I could see it; and 
when the glowworm caught sight 
of it he flung himself upon it in 
a regular rage and scrunched it 
between his jaws, telling us that 
the remembrance of his days of 
agony had aroused all his old 
hatred of spheges and their off- 
spring. 

‘The spider is saved, then? I 
inquired. 

* Of course it is.’ 
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‘It will wake from its torpor? 

‘Not a doubt of it now that 
the egg is gone.’ 

‘Well, Firefly, you have just 
done it a great service, you have 
earned its gratitude.’ 

‘But J have done something 
too, cousin; I think J helped to 
save its life. Didn’t I disinter it 
from its tomb? But for me its 
doom would have been consum- 
mated.’ 

‘All very fine, friend,’ I whis- 
pered to my cousin; ‘only don’t 
forget you offered it to me to eat, 
and of course it heard you; it 
must have heard.’ 

‘So it must. I have a great 
mind to eat it up.’ 

‘No, no, spare it. It will be 
so glad to come to life again, that 
it will bear you no malice. Be- 
sides, spiders have the most re- 
fined feelings. This one would 
not think of blaming you for act- 
ing as it would probably have 
done in your place.’ 

* Well, cousin, have your own 
way.’ 

I examined the spider we had 
just saved from death. I drew 
out her legs one after the other, 
and found that they retained all 
their flexibility. I also saw that 
the eyes of the spider were full of 
intelligence, a fact I had not before 
noticed. She was a very fine spe- 
cimen. I dragged her into a corner 
of the room, and there left her to 
recover her senses. 


‘ Now that you have had some 
food,’ said the mole cricket to me, 
‘you must tell us your story. I 
shall be glad to learn to what cir- 
cumstances I am indebted for the 
pleasure of receiving you here, 
Do you live near? 

‘Not very. The journey took 
me an hour, but I was a good 
deal delayed. I could have done 
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it in half the time if I had walked 
quickly and without stopping.’ 

‘What, a whole hour? Quite a 
journey, to be sure, You were 
not just taking a walk, then ? 

‘No; the.fact is, 1am a regu- 
lar vagrant, with no settled resi- 
dence,’ 

‘ You must be in fun.’ 

‘A fugitive without hearth or 
home.’ 

‘ A fugitive! pray how is that? 

‘I am speaking the exact truth, 
I have left home never to return. 
I will tell you the reasons which 
led me to take this important step, 
but I shall have to go a long way 
back.’ 

‘We are all attention.’ 

I gave the mole cricket and 


, glowworm a faithful account of 


my life. I told them, without 
omitting anything, the whole 
chain of events which had forced 
upon me the necessity of leaving 
my birthplace, my feelings at 
parting from my home, the various 
incidents by the way, to the mo- 
ment when my cousin’s paw laid 
on my shoulder frightened me so 
much. ‘ Now,’ I wound up, ‘I 
am going to seek for some quiet 
spot where I can settle; but I 
really have no fixed plan of any 
kind.’ 

* Well,’ said the mole cricket, 
‘it is no use doing anything to- 
day, we'll talk about it to-morrow. 
Meanwhile, let us rest ; the storm 
is over, and there is no longer any 
danger of our being swamped, 
Firefly, it’s too late for you to 
go home ; spend the night here.’ 

The glowworm consented, and 
I was by no means sorry to sleep 
for a few hours, and to get over all 
my excitement and fatigue. We 
settled ourselves comfortably, and 
the most profound silence soon 
reigned in our subterranean apart- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A CIIAT, 


Nornine occurred to disturb 
our repose. The night passed over 
quietly. When I woke, every- 
thing was just as it had been 
when I fell asleep. Firefly’s 
lamp was still lighting up our 
dining-room, now converted into 
a dormitory ; it was impossible 
to guess the time, as I observed 
to the mole cricket, who had also 
just woke up. 

‘It is day,’ she replied; ‘ you 
can go out and say good-morning 
to the sun whilst I get breakfast 
ready.’ 

‘I should like to know how 
you can tell that it is day.’ 

‘Easily enough. My neigh- 
bours the wasps let me know 
that. Don’t you hear the noise 
they are making? It’s the same 
every morning.’ 

*Well,. I'll take your advice 
and go out fora minute. Which 


of these passages shall I take ? 
This is the one we came in by 
yesterday, isn’t it ? 

‘Yes; follow it—you can’t go 
wrong.’ 

I turned into the passage al- 
luded to. It soon became pitch 
dark; but I walked straight on 
without fear of going wrong, for 
there were no side-turnings. I 
couldn’t help coming out at the 
end opposite the subterranean 
room, or in other words, in the 
open air. 

As I expected, I soon made 
out a faint glimmer of light ; the 
passage became less and less dark, 
and at last I reached the entrance. 
A few steps more, and I was in 
the broad garden-path. 

It was a delicious morning. 
The sun, bathed in rosy vapour, 
was just above the horizon ; the 
air, laden with balmy fragrance, 
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had all the invigorating freshness 
peculiar to the first hour of dawn. 
The only traces of the storm of 
the previous evening were a few 
pearly drops of moisture sparkling 
on the strawberry-leaves. 

I greeted the orb of day with 
joyous chirps. All my gloomy 
fancies had vanished, and the 
future seemed couleur de rose ; so 
entirely do the impressions we 
receive depend, not on our actual 
situation, but on the mood we 
happen to be in at the time. 

Engaged in this and other simi- 
lar psychological reflections, I 
reéntered the passage to rejoin 
my friends, and breakfast with 
them. 

Firefly was now awake, and 
had been placed by the mole 
cricket in the centre of the room, 
and they were only waiting for 
me to begin breakfast. 

My morning walk had given 
me an appetite; and after ex- 
changing a few polite words with 
the glowworm, I lost no time in 
doing justice to the dishes set 
before us by our hostess. These 
dishes were much the same as 
those we had had for supper. 

I asked the mole cricket if she 
had any trouble in getting them. 

‘None whatever,’ was the 
answer. ‘The place I live in is 
well stocked with the larve of 
cockchafers. You know that the 
grubs of those insects are very 
fond of the roots of strawberries 
and lettuces, and my parents 
were quite right to settle me in 
this strawberry-bush. Besides, 
the garden we are in contains a 
great variety of plants and shrubs, 
and supports a considerable num- 
ber of weevils and golden beetles, 
which, as you know, bury them- 
selves in the ground to undergo 
their metamorphosis. The soil 
is literally riddled with larve 
and pupx of every kind, and I 
live in the midst of abundance. 
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But there are two sides to every 
question, and my prosperity has 
its drawbacks. I can’t enjoy it 
in peace. Moles and shrews 
come to poach on my preserves ; 
and if I fell into their paws, there 
would soon be an end of me. For- 
tunately I am very keen of hearing. 
I am always warned of their ap- 
proach in time, and am ready at 
once to take refuge in my galleries, 
which are too narrow for them. 
My only fear is that I may be 
surprised at night; but I sleep 
with one eye open.’ 

‘ You have no other dangers to 
fear ? 

‘O, yes, I have. The gardener 
of the place has taken a dislike to 
me. He imagines that I damage 


-his plants, and lays to my charge 


the mischief done to the straw- 
berries by the grubs of cock- 
chafers. The other day, close by 
here at the entrance to one of my 
galleries, I found an earthen pot 
buried; and so placed that I 
should certainly have tumbled in 
if I had not been looking where 
Iwas going. Once at the bottom 
I could never have got out again. 
It was only the day before yester- 
day that that might have hap- 
pened.’ 

‘Have you any brothers and 
sisters in the neighbourhood ? 

‘Yes; our family is pretty 
numerous. I should say that 
there are some twenty of us set- 
tled about here.’ 

‘Do you see each other some- 
times ? 

‘One of my sisters visits me 
now and then. She is a very 
amusing talker, and it is a great 
pleasure to me to see her. I was 
looking out for her at my door 
when you dropped from the sky 
yesterday evening.’ 

‘And there’s a wasps’ settle- 
ment close by too? 

* Yes.’ 

‘Very unpleasant neighbours.’ 
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‘O, I don’t visit them, at Jeast 
not of my own free will.’ 

‘Have you ever visited them 
against your. will ? 

‘ Well, yes, I have.’ 

‘ Pray explain yourself.’ 

‘One day when I was making 
a gallery I very nearly fell head 
foremost into their nest.’ 

‘A slip which might have been 
serious.’ 

‘They didn’t see me, luckily. 
I retired without venturing on 
more than one look through the 
hole I had made in their wall.’ 

‘What did you see? 

‘A very curious sight. I saw 
an immense hole in which hung 
some dozen horizontal terraces 
arranged in rows one above the 
other, and connected together by 
what I may call little pillars. 
These terraces consisted of a vast 
number of little cells, each of 
which seemed to contain a grub, 
the larve of the wasps, in fact. 
A number of wasps were busy 
feeding these grubs, whilst others 
were working hard at the con- 
struction of new cells. I saw all 
that at a glance, you understand, 
and did not linger to watch them, 
for I did not feel quite at my ease. 
I hurried off, after patching up the 
hole I had made in their wall, as 
best I could.’ 

* Was the wall easy to pierce? 

*O, yes, easy enough. It was 
a kind of crust of moderate thick- 
ness, consisting of about a dozen 
thin layers with spaces left be- 
tween them.’ 

‘Are there very many wasps 
in the nest? I inquired. 

‘A great many—several thou- 
sands at least.’ 

* Do they pass the winter under 
ground ? 

* Yes ; but a great many perish 
in the autumn. A catastrophe 
might overtake my neighbours 
any day.’ 

‘What do you mean? 
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‘They were very ill advised to 
settle here. One of these fine 
mornings the gardener will serve 
them a trick.’ 

* What trick ? 

*O, he'll come before sunrise 
and pour some suffocating liquid, 
of which I don’t know the name, 
into the opening of their nest.’ 

‘You mean benzoin,’ murmured 
Firefly. 

‘ After that he will put a pot 
turned upside down over the open- 
ing, and quietly take himself 
off.’ 

‘And how about the wasps?’ 

‘They will all die. I shalt 
hear them making a terrible hub- 
bub in their nest for some little 
time ; but that hubbub will gra- 
dually die away till it is succeeded 
by complete silence, the silence 
of the grave.’ 

* How awful !’ 

‘Of course it is; but what 


‘would you have me do? 


‘You might save them.’ 

‘ By scraping out another pass- 
age for them ? 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Thank you. Ishall take good 
care how I do that. I should be 
their first victim.’ 

* Not if you told them at once 
that you had come to warn them.’ 

*Bosh! I tell you they would 
murder me at once. Can you 
reason with wasps? with angry 
wasps, too; for of course they'll be 
enraged when they find their re- 
treat cut off.’ 

‘Suppose you were to warn 
them at once of the danger which 
threatens them.’ 

‘They would treat me as an 
old fool, and send me to the right- 
about, telling me to mind my own 
business. You don’t know what 
wasps are. They think them- 
selves infinitely superior to us.’ 

‘They are like bees for that. 
There was a burdock near my 
home, on the flowers of which 
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bees often settled. I made ad- 
vances to them sometimes, but 
they were almost always ill-re- 
ceived. Some did not answer at 
all. Others called me a drone, 
a good-for-nothing lazy fellow ; 
and a few, more polite, said they 
had no time to stop chattering. 
In short, I found that if they had 
their good qualities—and I really 
think they are intelligent, active, 
and industrious—their bad temper 
quite counterbalanced them. 

‘ Their temper is very bad ; they 
are touchy, passionate, and re- 
vengeful. But wasps are even 
worse.’ 

‘It’s evident,’ I said, laughing, 
‘that they won’t get much sym- 
pathy from you.’ 

‘ They really are nothing to me. 
I have never had anything to do 
with them, I only speak from 
hearsay. If they are molested, 
let them defend themselves. I 
sha’n’t meddle with them ; they 
must help themselves as best they 
can.’ 

‘Well, perhaps you are right. 
But why does the gardener bear 
them a grudge ? 

‘O, for several very good rea- 
sons. First of all they eat his 
peaches, grapes, plums, pears—all 
his best fruits, in fact. Besides, 
when the master of the place is 
at table with his family, they do 
not hesitate to go and taste all the 
dishes. They buzz about the 
mistress’s head, they buzz about 
the children. The mistress starts 
and screams with terror, so do 
the children. The master jumps 
up, and lays about him right and 
left with his napkin. In fact, 
their effrontery causes a great deal 
of trouble at meals.’ 

‘One would think,’ I observed, 
laughing, ‘that you had been 
present at some such scene,’ 

‘I never saw it myself; but a 
friend of mine, a large blue-bottle 
fly who has often done so, de- 


scribed it to me just as I have 
told it to you.’ 

‘And he was right,’ said th 
glowworm ; ‘ that is exactly what 
happens. [I lived in the dining- 
room of the house for a week my- 
self once, and I was often witness 
of just such a scene.’ 

‘What! you lived in the 
house ? Whatever were you doing 
there ? 

‘O, I was there by no wish of 
my own. The master’s children 
were attracted by the light of my 
lamp, so they took me and put 
me in a glass on the mantelpiece. 
I immediately extinguished my 
lamp, and the next day the glass 
was put back on the sideboard, 
and I was forgotten. A few days 
afterwards, however, the house- 
maid caught sight of me when she 
was dusting the nicknacks on 
the sideboard. She at once threw 
me on the floor, at the same time 
raising her foot tocrush me. For- 
tunately I fell into one of the 
cracks of the boarding, and so 
escaped death. When night came 
on, I managed to slip out of the 
house, and got home again. It 
was time I was set at liberty, 
for I was half dead with hunger.’ 

‘You have had some adven- 
tures, Firefly ? 

‘I have indeed. I could tell 
you of plenty more. One day I 
found myself in the jaws of a 
beetle, which was carrying me off 
with the evident intention of 
devouring me ; and it was by the 
merest chance that I escaped. 
As he ran along, my beetle came 
full tilt against another giddy 
fellow of his own species, who 
was hastening in the opposite 
direction. The two rogues began 
to quarrel, and I took advantage 
of it to save myself.’ 

‘ Dastardly race !’ I growled be- 
tween my teeth. 

‘Friend Firefly,’ said my cousin, 
‘you will come to a bad end. 
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Bat would any one in his senses 
wander about at night in an un- 
safe neighbourhood with a lighted 
lamp. What an extraordinary 
fancy itis! Can’t you walk with- 
out a light, like the rest of the 
world ? . 

‘It has been the custom in our 
family from time immemorial,’ re- 
plied the glowworm. 

‘Don’t tell me about your 
time immemorial. Is there a sin- 
gle good reason for keeping up 
the custom? For my part I can’t 
see the use of it ; on the contrary, 
it seems to me most dangerous.’ 

‘There is one very obvious rea- 
son ? 

‘ And what might that be? 

‘It serves as a signal.’ 

‘IT don’t understand.’ 

‘A beacon then, if you prefer 
it,’ 

‘For your enemies ? 

‘O, no; quite the reverse.’ 

Firefly was evidently annoyed 
at the persistence with which my 


cousin plied him with questions 
about the use of his lamp. 

The mole cricket opened her 
eyes very wide at her friend’s last 
sentence, and the glowworm looked 
rather confused at the admission 
which had escaped him; it was 
easy to see from his manner that 
he would gladly have retracted 
his words. 

Our hostess gave him a very 
derisive look, and then, turning 
to me, burst into a roar of laugh- 
ter. 

I had already noticed that my 
cousin, though a worthy creature 
enough in other respects, was not 
gifted with too much tact or polish 
of manner. She was, however, 
too good-natured to press the sub- 
ject, and only answered, 

‘ All that is very interesting, 
my dear friend, very interesting, 
and very poetic. Far be it from 
me to deny that it’s very poetic 
indeed ; but, mark my words, it 
will be misinterpreted.’ 
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‘ Very possibly. But were you 
not telling us just now about your 
own vagaries? Have they not 
twice nearly led to fatal results ? 
Every one has his fate. I have 
seen many creatures perish whose 
habits were far more prudent than 
mine ; so I shall just go quietly 
on my way till my hour comes.’ 

‘I see,’ I observed, ‘that you 
are something of a fatalist and 
quite a philosopher.’ 

‘Yes; much observation and 
reflection have made me both.’ 

‘Your wisdom and the poetry 
of your sentiments appear to me 
equally admirable.’ 

‘Misfortune has matured my 
judgment.’ 

* What on earth are all these 
fine words about? broke in the 
molecricket. ‘Come, cousin; come, 
Firefly, have some more break- 
fast; you must both be hungry.’ 

* More breakfast! Why, we've 
only just done eating! I’m nota 
bit hungry.’ 
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‘Well, please yourselves, but I 
am going to have some more.’ 

‘How many meals do you take 
a day? 

‘A dozen at least—generally 
more—twenty at the most; my 
appetite is always equally good.’ 

* My goodness, what a digestion ! 
You must spend your life in eat- 
ing.’ 

‘You've hit it exactly, cousin, 
and you might do worse.’ 

*‘O, yes, of course. Don't 
imagine for a moment that I 
meant any reproach ; I was merely 
expressing my admiration of your 
turning your time to such good 
account. But now I must take 
my leave, and go and sing to the 
sun. You'll come with me, Fire- 
fly’ 

‘I regret extremely that I can- 
not accept your kind invitation,’ 
replied the glowworm; ‘but I 
never go out except in the evening ; 
never have done so, in fact, since 
my adventure with the sphex.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Cuapter IT, Atprxe Roaps anp Passes. 


SwitzertanD and the Alps are 
the central point of mid-Europe, 
and form the natural barrier be- 
tween France in the west and 
Austria in the east, while at the 
same time they make a clear line 
of demarcation between north and 
south. 

There is one peculiarity about 
the Swiss Alps which is not seen 
to the same perfection in any other 
mountain-country. It is this: 
the crests of her mountain-ranges 
are not of uniform height all 
along, but are interrupted by nu- 
merous great gaps or depressions, 
through which it is easy to cross 
from one side of the chain to the 
other. Another peculiarity is the 
shape of the valleys, which, though 
often many thousand feet above 
the level of the sea to start with, 
slope gradually upwards till they 
reach the most elevated regions. 
Here, instead of losing themselves 
or terminating in an impassable 
wall of rock, they offer a means of 
communication with the other 
side of the ridge by leading up to 
those mountain-gates or portals 
which we call Passes, Cols, or 
Forks. The roads through these 
passes sometimes serve to connect 
merely two neighbouring districts, 
while in other cases they may 
lead diagonally across a whole 
range of mountains and unite dif- 
ferent nations, such as the German 
and Italian. Their value for pur- 
poses of traffic varies, the most 
important being those splendid 
artificial roads, to construct which 
much money has been expended 
and the science of the engineer 
taxed to the utmost. The mind 


is filled with astonishment when 
we see how man has forced his 
yoke upon Nature, in the shape 
of the suspension-bridges he has 
flung so boldly across abysses, 
which it makes one giddy to look 
at; how he has looked to the 
heightsabove and to the depths be- 
neath, and has built buttresses and 
galleries as a protection against 
the threatening avalanche and the 
violence of the torrent; what 
sudden bends and turns the road 
takes, here skirting the rock, there 
piercing it, but, under all circum- 
stances, carefully secured against 
any sudden outbreaks of the 
powers of Nature, which are lying 
dormant indeed, but not destroyed. 
Schiller’s beautiful mountain-song 
contains a description of just such 
a road as this, given in a few 
broad bold touches : 
* The giddy —¢ leads o’er the darksome 
"Twixt life and ‘twixt death it doth 


hover, 
By menacing giants the lone path is 


rred, 
Who thee with destruction may cover ; 
And wouldst thou the slumbering 
lion not wake, 
This journey of terrors in silence 
thou’lt make.” 


The narrower roads, however, 
along which vehicles of small size 
are continually rattling from one 
Alpine valley to another, are of 
considerable importance so far as 
the lighter traffic is concerned ; so 
too are the bridle-paths, where 
there is only just room for the 
sure-footed beast of burden to 
make his way with his pack; 
others, being mere mountain- 
paths, made irrespective of ob- 
stacles, and leading across difficult 
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and dangerous glaciers, are of no swallowed up by the glaciers or 
use to any but the herdsman, has fallen into disuse; neverthe- 
hunter, smuggler, and suchlike less, the number of mountain- 
fleet and nimble folk. passes open at the present day 

Lastly, many a road has been must amount to nearly seventy, 
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and along some of the most im- 
portant of these we will now take 
our way. 

Communication along the Al- 
pine chain, east and west, is main- 
tained by the beautiful Valais 
road, which runs along the valley 
of the Rhéne, crosses the cele- 
brated Furka Pass, traverses the 
Urserenthal, climbs the Oberalp 
Pass, skirts the Oberalp Lake, 
whose waters form one of the 
sources of the Reuss, and so enters 
the Grisons. Another road, also 
bearing east and west, starts from 
Chiavenna, and, after crossing the 
wild Maloja Pass, from which 
there is an extensive view of the 
beautiful Val Bregaglia, runs by 
the side of the lovely green Inn, 
which intersects the Upper and 
Lower Engadine, and turns off at 
the defile of Finstermiinz, through 
which the river passes from 
Switzerland into Tyrol. On the 


other side the frontier, both road . 


and river continue their course 
through imperial territory under 
the mighty protection of Austrian 
fortresses old and new. 

Throughout her luxuriantspring 
and rich summer, beautiful Valais 
is pervaded by breezes from Italy, 
and many a road leads down into 
the latter country; as, for in- 
stance, the bridle-way across Col 
Ferrex, the Pass of the Great St. 
Bernard, that of the Matterjoch or 
St. Théodule* (which is the highest 
in Europe and not passable at all 
times), the Griespass, and a road 
turning off from it to the ridge of 
the Niifenen,} the Pass of St. 
Giacomo, and the splendid artifi- 
cial road across the Simplon. 

Of the above routes, that by 
the Griespass is especially interest- 
ing, and much favoured by tour- 
ists ; but the most important is 
that across the Simplon, which is 


* Also called Mont Cervin. 
mS Called Passo di Novena on the Italian 
side. 
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of world-wide fame and reputa- 
tion. If the traveller proposes to 
cross the Griespass, supposing him 
to start from the Lake of Geneva 
or Lake Constance, and pass 
through Chur (Coire), he will 
leave the great Valais road at 
Obergestelen and descend into 
the Eginenthal, where, some way 
farther on and before he reaches 
the Gries, he will see a path 
which strikes off to the left, and 
leads over the Niifenen Pass, On 
reaching the summit he crosses 
the Gries glacier, and then de- 
scends into the miserably poor 
and bare-looking valleys of Bettel- 
matt and Morast, from which he 
is led by the wildly romantic and 
beautiful Val Formazza into the 
valley of Antigorio, where he 
finds himself in the midst of 
Italian vegetation. Thence he may 
proceed to the thoroughly Italian 
town of Domo d’Ossola, and so 
onwards, farther and farther into 
the smiling land of Italy. 

The Simplon comes next, and 
of it we may say, 

* All who have crossed it 
Have had their cup of joy filled to over- 
flowing.’ 

Planted exactly between Piedmont 
and La Valais, it bears aloft upon 
its mighty back one of the finest 
of all the Alpine roads—that, 
namely, which starts in the val- 
ley of the Rhéne from the plea- 
sant little town of Brieg, whose 
tin cupolas are so conspicuous. 
Like the road over the Gries, just 
described, it leads to Domo d’Os- 
sola ; but this is the queen of Al- 
pine roads, and strides like a 
Titaness overthe cliffs and through 
the cliffs, across the slopes, by the 
side of waterfalls, along the edge 
of precipices, and over nearly 
three hundred bridges, larger and 
smaller. The grand idea of con- 
structing this colossal road sprang 
from the fertile brain of the first 
Napoleon, who, like a second 
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SIMPLON. 


Hannibal, wanted a way by which 
his guns and guards could pass 
over into Lombardy. Like many 
another Alpine pass, it has been 
watered with blood, and ambition 
and lust of conquest have many a 
time made it the scene of strife. 
It is much frequented, owing to 
its grand and picturesque scenery ; 
and in the height of summer 
foreigners of all nations pour 
across it in troops on their way to 
Italy. 

Man has had little or nothing 
to do, on the other hand, with the 
construction of the passes across 
the Bernese Alps, which have 
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merely been worn by the use of 
centuries, and are still nothing 
but bridle-paths, steep, toilsome, 
and stony. They are the Col de 
Pillon, Sanetsch, Rawyl, Gemmi, 
and Grimsel. The two latter are 
in everybody’s mouth. Every one 
is sure to have crossed the Grim- 
sel,and those who have penetrated 
a little farther into Switzerland 
are sure to have ascended or de- 
scended the wonderful Gemmi. 
In fact, both passes are sure to be 
always alive with tourists; for 
one must cross them in making 
the great oval ‘ Around the Jung- 
frau,’ as Zittel terms it in the 
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pleasing little book he ealls by 
this title. 

On leaving Interlaken, where 
you can see the proud Jungfrau 
beckoning you entieimgly south- 
wards, you turm either east, along 
the beautiful Jake of Brienz, past 
the soft loveliness of Meiringen, 
up the valley of Hasli, with its 
rustling pines and the wild Aar 
rushing through its midst, and 
ascend higher and higher till you 
reach the dreary pass of the Grim- 
sel ; or, turning to the west along 
the lake of Thun, you pass through 
the quiet and pleasant Kander- 
grund, by Kandersteg, and so up 
to the Gemmi, whence you make 
a precipitous descent to Leuk, and 
proceed along the broad valley of 
the Rhone past Brieg to the Rhéne 
glacier. 

Uri and Unterwalden are ap- 
proached from the Bernese Ober- 
land by two bridle-paths and one 
carriage-road, that over the Briinig 
the loveliest of all the Alps. Those 
who have crossed it in the 
middle of summer and in bright 
weather will surely never forget 
the pleasantimpression made upon 
their minds by the various tints 
of the wood which clothes the 
mountain right and left, and the 
villages nestling amid shady or- 
chards by the side of lakes or 
streams. The Briinig Pass leads 
the traveller by the easiest possi- 
ble route from Interlaken or Meir- 
ingen into the lovely district 
about the Lake of Lucerne, or 
vice versd. The bridle-paths be- 
fore mentioned are those across 
the Engstlenjoch, the pass of the 
Susten, and that of the Surenen, 
which are covered with snow all 
the year round. 

Proceeding from west to east, 
the grand St. Gotthard road leads 
across another pass which is only 
second in importance to the 
Simplon. The broad mass of the 
St. Gotthard is set in the very 
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midst of the other great moun- 
tains, as if it were the heart and 
core of the Alps—a sort of mys- 
terious sanctuary, the foundation 
and corner-stone originally laid by 
the hands of Titans, Towards 
this point, as if it were some mag- 
netic centre, the numerous ray-like 
chains of mountains converge from 
all sides like gathering crystals. 
Instead, however, of being ab- 
sorbed into the mass, they stand 
round it in.a circle, like so many 
lofty buttresses placed there for 
the support of the sanctuary, or 
giant halberdiers keeping guard 
around the great monarch of the 
Alps. They are knit firmly toge- 
ther by fields of snow and ice, and 
they maintain a watch over the 
thirty lakes, larger and smaller, 
which are set within their sove- 
reign’s dominions, They also 
watch the interests of the four 
rivers, and give them egress to- 
wards the four points of the com- 
pass by four several portals, 
through which they rush forth 
into the world. The carriage-road 
passes through the gateway in the 
northern battlements, and crosses 
the St. Gotthard district in a 
southerly direction. It follows 
the course of themountain-streams, 
and connects the whole of Ursch- 
weiz* with the Italian lake-dis- 
trict, thus enabling the Germans 
and Italians to communicate with 
one another by the most direct and 
easy line. 

The name of the St. Gotthard 
Pass does not occur till the year 
A.D. 1162, and both the man who 
first trod it as well as the man 
who constructed the first narrow 
road with its wooden footways 
and small bridges are lost in the 
mist and darkness of ages; but 
from the fourteenth century on- 
wards it is certain that the pass 
was frequented by the packman 


* Uri, Schweiz, and Unterwalden formed 
the first Swiss Confederation, 
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ON THE WAY TO THE GRIMSEL. 


and his horse, and that the inter- 


course between Italy and the 
young Confederacy became more 
and more lively. 

It took usually from five to six 
days to get from the-Swiss lake 
to Lago Maggiore; but in bad 
weather, or at an unfavourable 
time of year, these days were mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. ‘This state of 
things, of course, could not meet 
the requirements of modern times 
and constantly increasing traffic, 
and accordingly the cantons of 
Uri and Tessin, having the wit to 
see what was to their own in- 
terest, joined hands towards the 


year 1820. After nearly ten 
years of gigantic labour, they con- 
structed a broad and beautiful 
road ; and carriages may now ac- 
complish the distance between 
Urschweiz and North Italy in 
from sixteen to eighteen hours. 
Travellers pass along this road 
in numbers every season ; and in 
1874 65,000 visitors chose this 
route, whereas only 28,000 went 
by way of the Simplon and 
Spliigen. 

In these days of hurry and 
bustle, however, sixteen or eigh- 
teen hours are far too much for 
travellers and merchandise te 
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spend upon the passage ; and be- 
sides this, the road is damaged 
and blocked every autumn by 
snowstorms, avalanches, and land- 
slips. This will have to be ob- 
viated, and the peaceful iuter- 
course of the different nations will 
have to be carried on under the 
auspices of the locomotive engine, 
which will carry them along the 
smoothest of roads, unhindered by 
the snow, ice, and fog which sit 
enthroned on yonder heights. Ac- 
cordingly the ancient spirit of the 
mountain, as he sits listening in 
the depths below, may now hear 
the human moles at work in his 
subterranean dominions, cutting, 
boring, blasting, and burrowing, 
in order to construct a tunnel ten 
miles in length, through which, 
by means of the steam-engine, 
people and goods may be de- 
spatched in a few short hours 
from the north to the brighter 
south, without being exposed to 
the inclemency of the weather. 
The wagoner has already a 
foreboding of his fate, as he slow- 
ly mounts the innumerable zig- 
zags of the beautiful road in his 
heavy creaking wagon drawn by 
six or eight panting horses; the 
post-boy, too, knows what awaits 
him, though the hard bare walls 
of rock still reécho merrily with 
the sound of his whip. A few 
years more and they will cross the 
mountain no longer. When the 
last blow has been struck in the 
tunnel, the far-famed road will 
become alegend. Devil’s bridges 
more daring than that across the 
wild Reuss, which is the only one 
famous at the present date, will 
swing from cliff to cliff; the old 
galleries, buttresses, and bridges 
will fall to pieces; snow, moun- 
tain-torrents, avalanches, and all 
the wild demon-race of the High 
Alps will. strive to efface the line 
once scratched by human hands 
on the face of the hard rock. None 
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but the poor and insignificant will 
continue to make use of it, though 
they, no doubt, will ride and 
drive across the mountain as long 
as it is possible to do so. 

The Gotthard group occupies a 
sort of middle position between 
the Alps of the west and the east. 
In the west all the transitions in 
the landscape are sharp and ab- 
rupt, and the deep hollow of the 
valley is closely succeeded by the 
precipitous height of the mountain 
without any intermediate grada- 
tions. In the Rhetian Alps, on 
the other hand, there has been a 
general upheaving of the ground, 
and you pass by gradual stages 
from lowland to highland. In 
the west, the roads which lead up 
frbm the valleys to the mountain- 
passes are steep and difficult; but 
in the east, the valleys themselves 
are high up among the Alps, and 
a gradual, often easy, ascent leads 
the traveller from what are low- 
lands in appearance only to the 
higher region above, whence the 
descent on the other side is just 
as easy. 

As the valleys are more nume- 
rous and more developed among 
the Rhetian Alps, that is, in the 
east, than elsewhere, so too there 
are more passes across the moun- 
tains here than in the west. There 
are roads and bridle-paths leading 
in all directions, from the wildly 
romantic valley of the Rhine to 
the neighbouring canton of Tessin, 
which is so blooming and fruitful, 
to the more rugged Engadine, and 
into Italy itself. Some of these 
were formerly the most important 
of all the Alpine passes, and came 
into use long before the Gotthard 
road or the roads across the 
Western Alps. 

The venerable pass across the 
ancient Mons Avium is well known 
to us by its name of Bernardino ; 
the old narrow road was made by 
Roman cohorts, the modern one 
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was constructed shortly before 
that of the St. Gotthard. Then 
there is the equally venerable road 
across the Spliigen. Both run 
from Chur (Coire) into the gloom- 
ily beautiful defile of the Via 
Mala, and divide to right and left 
as soon as they reach the little 
village of Spliigen. 

The one which strikes off to 
the left is the splendid Spliigen 
road, which, after ascending un- 
interruptedly to the summit of the 
pass, leads us abruptly down from 
the bleak bare mountains to love- 
ly Chiavenna, with its luxuriant 
groves, and to Colico on the mar- 
gin of Lake Como. The sister 
road winds to the right, across 
the Bernardino, and terminates 
south of Lago Maggiore. 

The Septimer Pass, too, was 
formerly of the utmost importance, 
being the ancestor of all the roads 
among the Rhetian Alps, and 
owing its origin to the Romans ; 
so, too, was the mysterious Julier 
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Pass, which at different periods of 
its history has seen both the 
Roman toga, the habit of the 
Crusader, and the purple mantle 
of the German emperor ; neither 
must the Albula and Fliiela Passes 
be forgotten. Their first and im- 
mediate use is to connect one val- 
ley with another; but some of the 
roads are carried far on into the 
lovely south. 

As fresher and shorter roads 
are discovered, the old and incon- 
venient ones are abandoned as a 
matter of course, at least so far as 
commerce is concerned ; and so it 
may be that many passes get com- 
pletely lost in the course of ages. 
But, besides this, the glaciers have 
covered or swallowed up some of 
them, and the advance of the ice 
hds prevented their being of any 
further use. Huntsmen or tour- 
ists may occasionally cross these 
ruined paths, just for the wonder 
of the thing; but they are value- 
less for purposes of general traffic. 


Caapter IIT. Tue Lakes or Swirzertanp: Lake Constance. 


Two neighbouring powers meet 
on the shores of Geneva; but the 
Rhine, as it passes through Lake 
Constance, forms the boundary- 
line between the lovely Swiss 
cantons of St. Gall and Thurgau, 
and no fewer than four other 
States—namely, Austria, as repre- 
sented by Tyrol, Bavaria, Baden, 
and Wiirtemherg. 

The old lake has many times 
changed ite name, but never its 
colour. It sparkled, as now, in 
all its blue-green splendour when 
the Romans called it Lake Bri- 
gantinus, and their cheerful old 
town of Brigantia, the modern 
Bregenz, still lies hidden by the 
bay at the eastern corner of the 
lake. They gave the names of 
‘Venetus and Acronius to different 


parts of it; but in the Middle 
Ages it was called Lacus Poda- 
micus and Mare Podamus, which 
the German tongue modified first 
into Bodam, and then into Bod- 
mensee ; the ‘Swabian Sea’ was 
another of its names ; and we of 
modern times know it as the 
lovely ‘ Bodensee.’ The ancient 
lake, lying amid fruit-laden or- 
chards, is like a pleasant illustra- 
tion of some of Hebel’s homely 
poetry; and is not the honest 
German tongue to be heard on 
both sides of it? 

We are now standing on the 
shore of the lake, beneath the 
fragrant shady trees belonging to 
the hotel of Friedrichshafen. It 
is a calm still night, and the 
moon—‘sleeping sunshine,’ as 
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some one has called her — is 
dreaming upon the waters. The 
air which blows across the gently 
heaving surface from the Thurgau 
shore feels softer and more sum- 
mer-like, and the dark boats as 


-they rock to and fro on the water 


look like cradles in a dream. 
There is what looks like a thin 
pale mist rising along the opposite 
horizon ; but to-morrow, when we 
see it in bright daylight, we shall 
find that it has turned into a chain 
of mountains which rise gently 
frum the lower level about Ziirich 
in the west, and culminate in the 
Glirnisch, the glorious Siintis, 
Altmann, and the heights of 
Kasten and Kamor. Looking 
south and east, we see the three 
sister-peaks of Mittagspitze, Wid- 
derstein, and Rhetikon, together 
with the mighty Scesa Plana of 
the Grisons, which is the loftiest 
summit to be seen from the 
Bodensee. We see too— But 
for the moment we see only the 
waves gliding softly and smoothly 
shorewards, each with a golden 
coronet on its head. They look 
as if they flowed frum the sleep- 
ing moon, which is now emerging 
from the depths below, and we 
are reminded of Hebel’s children’s 
song : 
«What does it do, then, all the night, 

It keeps so very still?” 

“Why, don’t you see it’s making 

waves ?”’— 

waves and fairy tales ! 

As we listen to the murmur of 
the waters, we muse upon the 
ancient days when the shore was 
bordered by thick forests, and the 
lake-dweller raised his habitation 
upon piles-sunk in the water, and 
the bear and the primeval stag 
dwelt in the neighbouring thicket. 
Tien followed the time when the 
Romans invaded the wilderness. 
Tiberius launched a fleet upon the 
lake, and forts were built upon 
the rocks along the shore as a de- 





fence against the warlike liberty- 
loving Alemanni and Rheti. 
Later still, in the fourth century, 
the waters of the lake extended 
to where Rheineck now stands. 
But a great deal of water has 
passed through the lake since 
then, and the Rhine and Bre- 
genzer Ach have together formed 
such an extensive deposit of slimy 
reed-covered soil in the eastern 
corner, that Rheineck now stands 
inland an hour's distance from 
the shére. Christianity came and 
settled on the Rhine when the 
Romans were gone; and, strong 
in their faith, the foreign apostles 
Gallus and Columban entered 
the forests cross and axe in hand. 
St. Gall, the gentle Evangelist of 
the Alemanni, it was who, like 
St. Benedict in Italy, had the 
chief share in causing the light of 
the Gospel to be shed abroad 
upon the whole surrounding 
neighbourhood, where the people 
had hitherto lived in the darkness 
of heathenism. The echo of his 
name still remains, and may be 
heard in the name of the canton 
which borders a part of the lake 
close to Arbon, where the apostle 
took refuge in his last illness with 
Willimar, his companion in the 
faith. One monastery arose after 
another under the protection of 
the bold Merovingians and Carlo- 
vingians. The Merovingians, in 
deed, were masters of almost the 
whole of Switzerland, and how- 
ever much the Alemanni might 
kick, they could not shake off the 
Frankish yoke. After a time, 
castles rose above the monasteries, 
and the dark old ruined towers, 
which are still to be seen on the 
mountain-slopes of Thurgau and 
St. Gall, seem to speak to us in 
the language of the Middle Ages. 
An age of greater enlightenment 
succeeded; and we see the vener- 
able figure of Barbarossa, the 
great Hohenstaufen hero, riding 
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along the lake. Sweet love-songs 
echo from the castles, and towns 
and villages spring up beneath 
the shade of the blossoming 
fruit-trees. The country around 
abounds in wealth, and the rich 
town of Lindau has been called 
the Swabian Venice. 

There is an old story which 
tells how long ago there lived at 
Gerlikon, in Thurgau, on the 
other side of the Thur, a pious 
herdsman named Heinrich. He 
walked every day in the gray 
early dawn to the little church of 
Gachnang for the early Mass. 
Heaven favoured him in a very 
especial manner ; for whereas the 
distance was so great that he could 
not naturally hear the church-bell 
at his home in Gerlikon, the 
sound was nevertheless borne to 
his ear clear and bright every 
morning, and then he would take 
his staff and pouch and go down 
to Gachnang. 

Such is the story; and’ our 
longing ears are also preternatur- 
ally sharpened, so that they hear, 
or seem to hear, the enticing call 
of the Alp-horn, Accordingly 
we set off in pursuit of the sweet 
illusion, and bid adieu to the life 
of captivity we have led in the 
close town, saying, with the yearn- 
ing felt by the man who stood on 
the ramparts of Strasburg, 


*I heard an Alp-horn surely yonder!’ 


We too cross over to the Swiss 
shore, and wave our last farewell 
to Germany. 

As we drive along the shore, 
the Swiss flag floats merrily above 
our heads; and, from vessels of 
all sizes, from castles and towers, 
the white cross on the red ground 
waves us a hearty welcome. It 
floats too from the harbour build- 
ings of Rorschach, where our boat 
lands. 

Rorschach is a busy manufac- 
turing town, built out upon the 
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lake as a sort of outpost of the 
canton of St. Gall; and, in spite 
of all the bustle, it makes a won- 
derfully pleasant and refreshing 
impression upon us. Properly 
speaking, the passing traveller 
sees nothing but a few large build- 
ings, belonging to the harbour 
and railway station ; but he can- 
not fail to be impressed by the 
comfort and cheerfyl prosperity of 
the place, if, from his boat or the 
window of his carriage, he gets 
a glimpse of the bright, often 
palatial-looking houses, with their 
gay gardens and orchards and 
shining windows, and this im- 
pression will be confirmed if he 
walks through the broad streets 
which will take him to the clean 
hotel upon the market-place. 

* Rorscahun,’ as it was called 
in the Middle Ages, was then, and 
has ever since continued to be, the 
corn-market of Switzerland and 
the station of her custom-house 
officers. In this, the granary of 
Helvetia, the golden corn was 
stored in gigantic magazines built 
on the shores of the lake. 

The place has become of more 
importance still in these days, 
having grown to be the centre of 
a brisk export trade. There are 
three lines of railway starting 
from it: one which passes along 
the shore by Arbon and Romans- 
horn to Constance; another 
which crosses the green pine- 
covered heights to St. Gall ; while 
a third enters the valley of the 
Rhine and proceeds as far as Chur, 
from which place it has every 
inclination to cross the Spliigen. 
Then, too, there are the ships, 
many of which daily put into the 
port, or leave it on their way to 
Schaffhausen, Constance, Ueber- 
lingen, Meersburg, Lindau, Fried- 
richshafen, and Bregenz. 

The whole neighbourhood of 
this lake-port is like a lovely gar- 
den ; and on the Rorschacherberg, 
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which rises behind the orchards, 
many an ancient castle is to be 
seen uppearing among the dark 
woods, 

All along the coast, between 
Nomanshorn and the town of 
Constance in Baden, lie the vil- 
lages of Utwil, Kesswil, Gittingen, 
Altnau, Miinsterlingen, and Bot- 
tikofen, like sea-pearls strung up- 
on a green thread, all in the can- 
ton of Thurgau and the land of 
fruit-trees. The church-towers 
peep out above the trees; and 
close by every church stands a 
tap-house, where, on Sundays and 
holidays, the men and lads stand 
about in their shirt-sleeves, play- 
ing at nine-pins and singing the 
nonsense-rhymes with which the 
cider inspires them’: 

‘At Zita I'm a careless youth, 
At Zita I am good, 

At Zita I have socks and shoes, 
At Zita I've'né hat!’ 

Our steamer carries us farther 
on, however, to Constance, and 
we smile as the bright old song 
rises to our lips: 

‘Constance lies on the Bodensee ; 

}f you don't believe it, go there and see.’ 
And in very truth there it lies, 
the grave ancient Constance of 
history, rising from out the waters 
as if she were the bride of the 


lake ; and this, perhaps, was the- 


idea in the minds of the French 
when they named the Bodensee 
after her. We salute the vener- 
able matron in passing, and make 
the sign of the cross as we emerge 
from amid the black shadows cast 
by those who tortured John Huss 
and his companions. 

Following the course of the 
Rhine we pass under the bridge 
and into the Untersee, the second 
division of the lake. The German 
shore is on our right, and the 
Swiss town of Gottlieben on our 
deft. Helvetia and Germania seem 
for a short time to have changed 
places, Constance has crossed over 
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to the Swiss bank on the left, 
while Schaffhausen, both town 
and canton, are on the right. 

The whole shore of the lake 
was once occupied by lacustrine 
habitations built upon piles, and 
the bed of the Untersee has al- 
ready yielded some remarkable 
information ; but the peasants of 
the neighbourhood have more to 
say about the wonderful events 
connected with some of the chi- 
teaux which lie surrounded by 
gardens and park-like grounds. 

Preéminent among them all is 
beautiful Arenenberg, where once 
dwelt a youth who sat and dream- 
ed of an empire, much as Konra- 
din had done before him at Arbon. 
The star of the imperial house had 
set, and Hortense, the ex-Queen 
of Holland, waited here with her 
son in the hope of its rising again. 
She did not herself live to see it ; 
but her son, Prince Louis, presi- 
dent of the Thurgau Rifle Club, 
after a while deserted his safe 
eyrie ‘ because his time was come,’ 
and went to Paris, where he hid 
his melancholy past beneath the 
folds of the imperial mantle. 

Once more the star has set, and 
once again has an imperial widow 
waited here with her son and 
watched impatiently for the dawn. 
Very different stories these from 
those of the lake-dwellers ! 

As our little vessel glides down 
the lovely Rhine, whether we look 
to the Swiss or to the Swabian 
side, our attention is constantly 
arrested by fresh picturesque 
views and by the ‘ castles on the 
mountains,’ of which there is a 
grand series between Gaienhofen 
and Oberstaad on the one hand, 
and Glarisegg and Freudenfels on 
the other. ‘The excursion down 
the river and through the Unter- 
see to Stein and thence to Schaff- 
hausen is unquestionably one of 
the most beautiful which North 
Switzerland affords. The artist 
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will find an abundant supply of 
dainty subjects for his pencil, all 
compressed within a small space, 
and it is to be regretted that the 
district should so generally escape 
the notice of tourists. But little 
known as it is, and unfamiliar as 
most of the names are to the ear, 
every one has-at least heard of 
old ‘Stein am Rhein,’ A pictur- 
esque old nook it is, with much 
to remind us of the Middle Ages 
in its solemn ancient houses, with 
their broad gables, weather-beaten 
coats-of-arms, snug oriel-windows, 
and walls covered with faded fres- 
coes and long-forgotten names, 
and in the groining of the old 
roof of the court-house, which 
was once theguildhall,‘ Zum Klee.’ 
To complete the picture, the rocky 
height at the back of the town is 
crowned by an old ruined castle 
belonging to the Von Hohenklin- 
gen, which looks far and wide 
over lake, shore, and river, as if 
it were a mounted sentinel. 

It is interesting to observe how 
the most remote places are affected 
by the course of the world’s his- 
tory; how the foam from the 
surge of great public events gets 
hurled into the most secluded 
valleys, and flakes of it even touch 
the recluses who dwell among the 
mountains. The little town of 
Stein has had full experience of 
this. The Thirty Years’ War sent 
one wave over it—for the Swedish 
General Horn passed through and 
laid it waste on his way to the 
siege of Constance; and another 
similar wave rolled over it at the 
close of the last century, when the 
Austrians committed equal havoc, 
firing, burning, and plundering as 
they passed by on their way into 
Switzerland. After this Stein was 
given to Schaffhausen, having pre- 
viously belonged to Zurich, with 
which canton it had had some 
dispute on the subject of recruit- 
ing for foreign armies, which it 
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had unlawfully sanctioned; and, 
in fact, with Stein we have reach- 
ed the canton of Schaffhausen, 
which lies almost entirely on the 
right bank of the Rhine, Its 
friendly neighbour, Baden, en- 
circles it on three sides, and 
Thurgau and Ziirich join it on 
the south. Switzerland does not 
always look like Switzerland, at 
least not like what the generality 
of tourists imagine it to be, and 
there is little that is Swiss about 
the scenery of Schaffhausen. There 
are no striking orromantic features 
in the landscape throughout the 
whole of the canton, which pre- 
sents a very matter-of-fact aspect 
to the eye. The population, how- 
ever, are extremely active and in- 
dustrious, and quite independent 
of all foreign assistance, for the 
products of their own soil are 
amply sufficient for all their 
bodily wants. The arms of Schaff- 
hausen are a black ram on a field 
of gold, and aptly symbolise both 
its strength and wealth. The 
Reformation found a ready en- 
trance here, and the flag of liberty 
waved from every tower. 
Formerly there was nothing to 
be heard in this canton but the 
lowing and bleating of cattle and 
sheep, the ring of scythe and 
sickle, and the pressing of the 
wine in autumn ; no banners were 
to be seen but those flung out by 
the blossoming fruit-trees. But 
now the sober smoky flag of in- 
dustry floats over the roofs of 
factories, where steam and water 
are hard at work driving wheels ; 
the rattle of engines is everywhere 
to be heard; and, within the last 
quarter ofa century, Schaffhausen 
has begun to be a busy flourishing 
town. Besides this, the famous 
juice of the grape, which has such 
a good name throughout Switzer- 
land, still flows as of old; and . 
those who have tasted it at 
the fountain-head will say that 
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‘Schaffhuser,’ Thaynger, and Hal- 
lauer are very fine fellows. ‘ Don’t 
forget the Kirschwasser,’ add those 
who understand more potent bev- 
erayes, 

There is something indescrib- 
able about the good town of 
Schaffhausen; it is like some 
grave, able, yet jovial man, who 
prides himself in a dignified sort 
of way on his family-tree, and on 
the punctual discharge of his duty 
as a citizen. With all this there 
is moreover a certain medieval 
rudeness and roughness about it ; 
and any one who looks up from 
the steamer at the pyramid of 
gray walls, roofs, and pointed 
gables which culminate in the old 
tower, or wanders through the 
lonely streets and alleys in the 
dim twilight, gazing at the pro- 
jecting oriels, will be inclined to 
think he has stepped backwards 
a few centuries into the Middle 
Ages. Wandering over the un- 
even pavement of the old imperial 
city, he will muse in a dreamy 
sort of way on the 

Sober men, black-cloaked, white-ruffed, 
wearing chains of honour, 

With long swords girt at their sides, and 
visages long in proportion ; 

Maidens in rustling silk, slim figures, 
their blossom-like faces 

Set in a modest frame of small black cap 
and gold tresses, 

Which escape from beneath—cathedral- 
wards they are tripping, 

Urged thereto by the ells and swelling 
tones of the organ.’ 


There are two old churches be- 
longing to the twelfth century in 
Schaffhausen—namely, the vener- 
able old Minster and the Church 
of St. John, which have for cen- 
turies past been the burying-places 
of the patrician families of the 
town. Many of them, such as the 
Stockars, Mandachs, Meyenburgs, 
Imthurns, Peyers, &c., are still 
flourishing, and their arms are to 
be seen on many an ancient house, 
while theirfamily history is bound 
up with that of Schaffhausen, and 
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is contained in its interesting 
chronicles. 

Schiffhausen (Skiff-houses), or 
Scaphusae, as it was formerly 
called, was founded by boatmen ; 
but its importance was greatly 
increased by the monks of All 
Saints, a monastery built by the 
pious Count Eberhart von Nellen- 
burg in 1052. Towards the end 
of the thirteenth century it fought 
for and obtained the rank of a free 
imperial city. Then the Haps- 
burgs tossed it about among them ; 
and then—ay, who can tell all the 
many feuds which followed? The 
watchmen never left the ramparts, 
and the warders in the gloomily 
defiant stronghold of Unoth had 
something fresh to report every 
day.’ 

But the city survived it all ; 
and not only survived, but rose 
to greater and greater eminence, 
and her honest sons have always 
shown themselves most devoted 
and disinterested in their endea- 
vour to do her honour. 

The noblest of her sons was 
Johannes von Miiller; but the 
most original was the famous 
preacher Geiler von Kaisersberg, 
who was born here in 1445, 
Johannes von Miiller attended the 
Gymnasium in 1760, when he was 
a boy of seven years old, and 
passed thence to the Collegium 
Humanitatis. He bequeathed his 
fame to his native city ; and to 
his native land he gave his splen- 
did History of Switzerland. He 
may indeed be called the father 
of Swiss history. Miiller’s writ- 
ings seem to reflect some of the 
peculiarities of Schaffhausen itself, 
and throughout he has remained 
faithful to the dialect of his na- 
tive place. 

But all the summer travellers 
who come to Schaffhausen nowa- 
days want to see the waterfall, 
the largest, if not the highest, 
in Europe. They will look for 
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it in vain at Schaffhausen, how- 
ever. 

The Rhine beginsto be troubled 
as soon as it has passed the town ; 
it seems to have some foreboding 
of its fate, and to shudder as it 
rushes over its uneven bed be- 
tween the steep rocks. But for 
all that you must go as far as 
Neuhausen, about three miles far- 
ther down, before you come to the 
falls. Those who wish to enjoy 
the sight under the most comfort- 
able circumstances possible may 
find quarters in the elegant 
Schweizerhof Hotel, opposite the 
Castle of Laufen, This may be 
called having a place in the front 
row of the great theatre; and 
none but gfandees can afford to 
taste the pleasures of Nature with 
the accompaniment of morning 
and afternoon coffee on the shady 
terrace of the hotel. Here, on 
making special request, nervous 
people may also be supplied with 
whey to fortify them for the pre- 
sence of the great giant who agi- 
tates the air like a huge fan. 
‘ Ah’s !’ and ‘O’s!’ are to be heard 
on all sides and in all languages. 

But. before we go, we must cross 
over to the lovely little Castle of 


Laufen, whieh is situated upon a 
pleasant shrub-covered height, and 
looks like a haven of refuge raised 
on high beyond the reach of the 
powers of desolation and destruc- 
tion. Below the castle there are 
two places, whence, for a trifling 
payment, you may see the lion 
rage; and though separated from 
him by bars, you may be so close 
to him as to be wetted by the 
spray. And then—‘O, have you 
seen the falls through coloured 
glass? No? O, then you must! 
it is perfectly lovely ! 

Yes, indeed, it must be beauti- 
ful! But, may I ask, have you 
ever dived into its mysteries by 
the light of a full moon? But 
stay, we will not begin to dream, 
for we have had a much more 
practical example set us by the 
honest man who wrote the follow- 
ing classical verse in the Album 


of the Falls of the Rhine: 


‘As I stood just now by the Falls of the 
Rhine 
I was suddenly seized with a fancy di- 
vine ; 
I thought to myself, “If these Falls of 
the Rhine, 
Instead of water, were all of wine, 
I should certainly choose them for Falls 
of mine !”’ 


(To be continued.) 





ON ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 
- —~<>— 


Rat-tat, rat-rat— 
Up the long, long street 
Pat-a-pat, pat-a-pat— 
O, the lagging feet ! 
Rat-tat, rat-tat— 
He is over the way ; 
’T will be our turn next, 
And ’tis Valentine’s-day ! 


Rat-tat, rat-tat— 
O, the quick, quick feet ! 
He is here at last, 
At the end of the street. 
With a rush and a whirl, 
Fly, fly, little fleet ; 
For the first to have 
Is the first to greet. 


Rat-tat, rat-tat— 
Here they are! here they are ! 
From lovers and friends, 
From near and far. 
For each and for all 
A word or a line, 
For the sake of our sweet 
St. Valentine ! 


Laugh on, little lips ; 
Smile still, little eyes ; 
For you are no shadows 
Of tears or of sighs. 
Bloom, bloom, little cheeks, 
With your childhood’s flush, 
That knows not the pain 
Of a brighter blush. 


Rat-tat, rat-tat— 

Let him go his way, 
For many a mile 

Must he tread to-day ; 
While pulses quicken, 

And bright eyes gleam, 
And young hearts beat 

To their first love-dream. 

%t * * 

Then gather your spoils 

In your glad young hands ; 
He smiles to see you, 

Where’er he stands. 
For smiles are guerdon 

That seem divine, 
When childhood meets 

St. Valentine ! 








A REGIMENTAL VALENTINE ; 
Or how Patrick O'Shaughnassp was helped into Matrimony. 


By tue Avutnor or ‘A Reormentat Martrr.* 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘Run? said Patrick O'Shaughnassy, 
in answer to a question put to 
him, as he slipped into his chair 
at the early mess-dinner, just as 
the soup was being served ; ‘run? 
B-y Jove, I should think I did 
rup, as hard as ever I could lay 
legs to ground 

‘ What made you so late, Pat? 
inquired George de Lyle, the ‘se- 
nior sub.,’ next to whom he sat. 

‘Up at the Colonel's, Mrs. 


Lifford had a lot of girls in to 
tea, and I couldn’t get away,’ he 


answered. ‘Just had seven mi- 
nutes to get here and dress in.’ 

‘ Sharp thing, that. Why didn’t 
you wait for the late dinner ?’ 

‘Concert down town; can’t get 
off going.’ 

‘ Did you try ? said Mr. de Lyle 
slyly. 

* Well, no,’ said the other hon- 
estly, ‘I didn't.’ 

Mr. de Lyle laughed, and when 
after a very hurried meal Mr. 
O’Shaughnassy rose from the ta- 
ble, remarked to his neighbour on 
his other hand that ‘ it really was 
an awful pity, but Pat, poor 
devil, was going the way of all 
the others.’ 

‘What way’s that? said the 
man in question, who, being bro- 
ther to one of the officers, and 
only a visitor in barracks, did not 
understand the allusion. ‘I don’t 
see anything amiss with him.’ 


* See London S ce’? 
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‘Tl tell you,’ answered De 
Lyle. ‘ You must know that the 
Colonel is guardian to a niece, 
who is immensely rich and very 
pretty, but the most terrible flirt 
in creation. Well, whenever a 
young fellow joins, it is part of 
the programme that he shall go 
through a course of instruction at 
Miss Lifford’s hands. They all do, 
just as children have the measles 
and the whooping-cough.’ 

* And how old is Miss Lifford? 

*O, perhaps two-and-twenty ; 
and really the very nicest girl you 
ever met, She takes them all in 
hand, and, somehow, contrives to 
keep good friends with them, even 
after they've got their dismissal. 
Now thejokeis, that Pat O’Shaugh- 
nassy has known her ever since 
she left school ; and as he stands 
second on the list of subs., he 
might reasonably be expected to 
know better. Within the last 
few weeks he has literally lived to 
the tune of Alys Lifford. The 
days he is on duty he is an abso- 
lute nuisance to every one; indeed, 
I am obliged to lock my door 
against him. And yet,do youknow, 
I'm sorry for him, for he’s a down- 
right good sort of chap.’ 

An hour later the regular mess- 
dinner was in full swing, when 
suddenly Captain Gurney asked 
‘ what had got Pat O’Shaughnassy ?’ 

‘The old game,’ answered a 
voice from the other end of the 
table. 
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‘Silly fool’ remarked the se- 
nior captain, with great contempt. 

‘He’s not been polished off 
quite so soon as they usually are,’ 
observed Jack Hilton. ‘I should 
have thought Miss Lifford would 
have got sick of him by this time.’ 

‘ Don’t know,’ laughed another. 
‘Pat’s very amusing sometimes. 
I heard a lady ask him, at St. 
Hilary's wedding, whether his 
name was pronounced O’Shanassy 
or O’Shancknassy, as she knew 
both families. Pat told her, with 
the most barefaced coolness, that 
he wasn’t an Irishman at all; he 
came from Kent.’ 

‘ Awfully good !’ cried a chorus 
of laughing voices. 

‘ Ah, but he said a neater thing 
than that,’ putin Jack Hilton. ‘One 
day last week Miss Lifford asked 
us to go in to tea on Sunday 
afternoon ; and Pat said gravely, 
“T think I will be on duty, but 
I'll come if I can; and if I don’t 
come, you won't expect me.”’ 

This raised another laugh. 
Most of my readers are probably 
aware that it does not take much 
to provoke mirth and hilarity at 
a military dinner-table. 

‘Stop a bit, stop a bit,’ cried 
Jack ; ‘you haven't heard the 
cream of the joke yet. On Sun- 
day, you know, young Drew was 
on duty; so Pat and I went up to 
the chief's together. 

“So you managed to get off,” 
said Alys, as we went in. 

“ Well, no, I didn’t,” answered 
Pat. 

“Then how is it you’re not in 
barracks?’ she asked, evidently 
thinking he had been fool enough 
to sneak out unawares. 

“‘ Because I told Micky Drew’s 
man to call him early this morn- 
ing ; and, faith, the poor chap got 
up in all the cold and did my 
work, without being any the 
wiser.” 

‘And the beauty of the joke 
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is,’ continued Hilton, ‘that Pat, 
in his innocence, really thinks he 
has stolen a march upon Drew, and 
hasn’t a ghost of an idea that his 
name was changed for Drew’s in 
the order-book late on Saturday 
night.’ 

‘How was it his man did not 
tell him ? said some one. 

‘ Because, to make all complete, 
Pat told him that Mr. Drew was 
going to take his duty to-morrow ; 
and, of course, the man having 
seen the order-book, thought no- 
thing about it. It was pure good 
luck his pitching upon Drew, 
though.’ 

‘By George ! exclaimed Cap- 
tain Gurney, ‘this is the 12th, 
surely. We must send Pat a 
valentine ! 

‘So we must !’ cried the others. 

‘I wonder if Miss Lifford will 
send him one? said Fred Gordon. 

‘Not she. Suppose we send 
him one from her,’ 

‘So we will. What shall it be ? 
Hollo, Gurney! what have you 
got in your head now ? 

For the senior captain was 
leaning with both elbows on the 
table, his face buried in his hands. 
Presently he raised it. 

‘Wait a minute, you fellows,’ 
he said slowly. ‘Pat's on duty 
to-morrow, isn’t he ? 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Then we'll write a proposal 
from him to Miss Lifford, and 
send the note by an orderly ; her 
answer, which is safe to be a 
refusal, will be a grand surprise 
for him on St. Valentine’s-day.’ 

This daring proposition was re- 
ceived in silence; the officers of 
the 52d Dragoons looked from 
one to another in speechless 
amazement, mingled with admi- 
ration for the master-mind which 
had conceived this brilliant plot. 

At length Fred Gordon re- 
lieved his feelings by a prolonged 
‘B—y Jove!’ and then the 























whole assembly broke out into a 
torrent of eager questions. 

‘ Will it be safe f 

* You'll tell us exactly what to 
say to Pat? 

* You'll write as if from him? 

‘I suppose she’s quite sure to 
refuse him? said Jack Hilton 
doubtfully. 

‘Safe to,’ replied Captain Gur- 
ney confidently ; ‘it will be the 
best joke we've had since St. 
Hilary got spliced.’ 

‘Who will write it?’ said 
George Wintringham ; ‘ because it 
must be done carefully, and made 
spoony enough.’ 

‘T’ll write the rough copy,’ re- 
plied Captain Gurney, ‘and then 
we must get hold of some of Pat’s 
writing, to imitate.’ 

‘You need not do that,’ an- 
nounced Fred Gordon ; ‘ Billy 
Childers writes exactly the same 
fist as Pat.’ 

‘ Are you sure? ' 

‘Perfectly certain; I don’t 
think even Pat himself could tell 
the difference ; and Miss Lifford 
will not be so familiar with his 
hand as all that.’ 

By the united efforts of the 
officers the following letter was 
produced : 

‘Cavalry Barracks, Milchester, 
February 13th, 

‘My dear Miss Lifford,—I have 
been trying for some time to speak 
to you on a subject which lies 
very near my heart ; but, somehow, 
I have never had an opportunity. 
I'm not much of a hand at letter- 
writing, but I think you must 
know what I mean. Will you 
marry me, darling? That I love 
you with all my heart and soul 
you must have known for some 
time, and, faith! I can’t help 
thinking you do care a little for 
me. 

‘I am fast all day in this dreary 
barrack-square, so won’t you send 
me one little word to say you will 
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be my valentine to-morrow ? and 
make the very happiest man in 
the world into 


‘Patrick O’SHauGHNassy.’ 


Captain Gurney read this bril- 
liant production aloud. 

*There !’ he exclaimed, in a 
self-satisfied tone, ‘I think that 
reads like Pat, particularly the 
windup. Can any of you suggest 
an improvement ?” 

There was a general reply in the 
negative ; they all considered it 
beyond improving. 

‘One of you run up to Pat’s 
room and get some of his own 
paper ; it will be in the blotting- 
book on the writing-table ; don’t 
bring that with the regimental 
crest on; bring his own.’ 

Fred Gordon said he would go. 
He very soon returned with the 
spoils, and the letter was copied 
and ready for sending in no time. 


‘CHAPTER Il. 


Tue following day Captain 
Gurney sent an orderly to Colonel 
Lifford’s house with the letter, and 
after some little time the man re- 
turned, witha note directed in Alys 
Lifford’s bold handwriting to P. 
O’Shaughnassy, Esq. According 
to orders, he took it to Captain 
Gurney’s rooms, where several of 
the conspirators were waiting to 
receive it. Their senior, however, 
locked it up, out of harm’s way, 
saying, 

‘I suppose a lot of young fools 
like you would be tearing it open, 
because your curiosity could not 
wait till another day; but I'll 
have none of that nonsense. No; 
here it stays until I post it, and 
you'll see it opened with the 
others to-morrow at luncheon.’ 

‘ Are you going to post it? said 
Billy Childers, in amazement. 
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‘Why, of course, you young 
duffer; you don’t suppose I’m 
going to give it to Pat, do you? 
Lord bless the child, he’s as in- 
nocent as a serpent! If it were 
not posted Pat would smell a rat 
directly, and never believe it came 
from Miss Lifford at all.’ 

The answer was accordingly 
posted ; and on the following day, 
as usual on the feast of St. Valen- 
tine, all the letters were saved until 
luncheon, at which meal the of- 
ficers were assembled to enjoy the 
fun. 

‘Here’s one for you, Chim,’ 
said Patrick O’Shaughnassy,taking 
a packet from the heap; ‘ come, 
open it out, man, and let us see.’ 

The packet contained a lady’s 
long fur ruff, and a very official- 
looking note, purporting to have 
come from the commanding officer 
of the 90th Hussars (for Mr. Drew 
had only a few months before 
exchanged into the 52d from 
that regiment), to the effect that 
the caudal appendage had been 
found in Sub-Lieutenant Drew's 
quarters, and was therefore for- 
warded, with a request that any 
other such property which Mr. 
Drew might have left behind 
should be at once removed, 
otherwise his late quarters in —— 
Barracks would be seriously in- 
commoded. 

Mr. Drew might certainly have 
passed for the missing link we 
hear so much about, and his regi- 
mental cognomen of Chimpanzee, 
more often shortened into Chim, 
suited his personal appearance to 
a nicety. As usual, he had to 
laugh off his chagrin with the 
best grace he could muster, when, 
happily for him, the general at- 
tention was diverted from him, as 
Patrick O’Shaughnassy carelessly 
picked up from the heap on the 
table the delicately perfumed 
crested note, which was to con- 
vey such startling news to him. 


He did not dream that it came 
from Miss Lifford, and turned it 
over with infinite contempt. 

‘Ugh!’ said he, ‘an afternoon 
tea, I suppose, my dear Captain 
O’Shaughnassy. Ah, I know their 
little ways.’ 

‘For the love of heaven, don’t 
sit drivelling there, man!’ cried 
an impatient voice. 

‘QO, it isn’t a valentine,’ re- 
marked another, in a disappointed 
tone, as Mr. O’Shaughnassy took 
out a note and began reading it. 

‘Go on with the others, said 
Gurney, in order to avert suspi- 
cion; a command which no one 
obeyed, all being too busy watch- 
ing Pat, amid a silence which be- 
came quite oppressive. 

‘What the d—’ began he, 
then checked himself, and turn- 
ing the paper over, read it again ; 
changing colour the while from 
scarlet to white, then from white to 
scarlet, as though he could not 
make up his mind which was most 
becoming to his complexion, finally 
compromising the matter by re- 
maining the colour of a mangel- 
wurzel. He picked up the enve- 
lope and examined it; then he 
took up the letter again carefully. 

‘Well,’ he said at last, sur- 
veying the eager faces crowding 
round him, ‘ you chaps have got 
yourselves into a fine shindy this 
time, and no mistake about it.’ 

‘What is it? what does she 
say? they cried, as with one 
voice. 

*‘ Upon my—’ he began. 

‘ Here, give it to me,’ said Gur- 
ney, who began to suspect Pat was 
right, and they had got into a 
‘shindy,’ as he said—‘ give it to 
me; at the same time snatching 
it out of his hands, and reading it 
quickly. 

It was not a very long epistle, 
but its contents elicited an oath, 
not loud, but deep, from between 
the reader’s closed teeth. 
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‘I told you so,’ said Pat re- 
assuringly. 

‘ What is it? cried the others. 
‘She has not, surely, accepted 
you? 

Mr. O’Shaughnassy nodded. 

*O, well, it’s all right, then,’ 
said Gordon, in a relieved tone. 
*Pat’s got all he wants, and she 
need never know anything at all 
about it: a very good thing for 
Pat, I say.’ 

* Perhaps Pat says the contrary,’ 
interposed that young gentleman. 
‘I’ve not asked Miss Lifford to 
marry, and, what is more, I am 
not going to do so. I don’t in- 
tend to marry a woman simply to 
get you fellows out of a scrape. 
No, no; Pat O’Shaughnassy may 
be a thundering fool, but he’s not 
quite such an idiot as to do 
that.’ 

‘Why, Pat,” exclaimed Jack 
Hilton, ‘ we all thought you were 
“ dead nuts” on Miss Lifford.” 

‘Did you, really? Well, all 
I have to say is, that you've got 
yourselves into a pretty shindy 
this time, and won’t there be old 
Harry to pay when the chief comes 
home! By Jove! I wouldn't 
stand in your shoes for a good 
sum. Perhaps, after this, you will 
be leaving your neighbour’s pri- 
vate affairs alone.’ 

* Dash it all!’ snapped Gurney, 
‘why can’t you marry Miss Lif- 
ford, and have done with it? 
You’ve been dangling after her, 
morning, noon, and night, for 
weeks.’ 

*Totell you the honest truth, my 
dear fellows,’ said Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nassy, with slow deliberation of 
utterance, ‘ to tell you the honest 
truth—I am already engaged to 
be married [ 


CHAPTER IIL 


Ir the hero of this little history 
had suddenly emptied a pail of 
iced water over the group of offi- 
cers assembled in the mess-room 
of the Milchester Barracks, a more 
perceptible shiver could not have 
run through them. Not a word 
was spoken. The brave men who 
would have cheered their troops 
on against an enemy, or faced grim 
death without a sign of flinching, 
looked in one another’s faces 
blankly, each asking a tacit ques- 
tion—‘ What are we to do? re- 
ceiving for answer—‘ I’m dashed 
if I know.’ 

In their midst stood Patrick 
O’Shaughnassy, taller, by some 
inches, than any of them; his 
arms carelessly crossed upon his 
broad chest; his good-humoured 
face wearing a pleasant smile, and 
his gray eyes—real Irish eyes they 
were—shining with mirth. At 
last the smile deepened into a 
laugh, which displayed strong 
white filbert-shaped teeth. 

‘ Well, as I said before, gentle- 
men, you’ve got yourselves into a 
pretty shindy.’ 

‘No one can compliment you 
on the pleasing variety of your 
remarks,’ sneered Captain Gurney; 
‘that’s the fourth time you've 
made that brilliant observation.’ 

‘Soit is. Well, Gurney, you’ve 
a very good opportunity of show- 
ing your wonderful cleverness,’ 
said Pat, who could afford to be 
civil, ‘and letting the world see 
if you are as clever at getting out 
of scrapes yourself as you are of 
getting other fellows in. When 
you've got the thing settled, Pll 
change the “into” into “out,” and 
say it as many times again. I’m 
going now. I shouldn’t like my 
presence to be any hindrance to 
general conversation. Good-bye.’ 

With a laugh, Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nassy went noisily out of the 
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room, and ran quiekly up the echo- 
ing corridor to his own domain. 
Safely there, he immediately 
locked the door, and flinging 
himself on his bed, indulged in 
the luxury of a hearty laugh, 
rolling over and over— burying 
his face in the pillows to smother 
the sound of his hilarity. At 
last he calmed down a little, and, 
smoothing out Miss Lifford’s let- 
ter, which he had recaptured from 
Captain Gurney, read it again 
with care. I mentioned before 
that it was not lengthy ; indeed, 
it ran thus : 


* You have made me very happy 
—very happy indeed. Of course 
I will be your valentine to-mor- 
row. Whose should I be, if not 
yours (Always your own 

* Axys..’ 

Mr. Patrick O'’Shaughnassy 
kissed the crumpled paper rap- 
turously. 

‘My darling, my sweet Alys !’ 
he murmured blissfully. Then 
his more natural mode of express- 
ing his satisfaction came in the 
words, ‘ By Jove, what a lucky 
chap I am!’ 

Could .Mr. O’Shaughnassy be 
alluding to the young lady about 
whom there had been so much 
discussion below ? 

His next movement was to 

change his uniform for plain 
clothes, and after locking Miss 
Lifford’s note in a secure place, 
to light a cigar, and proceed to 
search amongst the chaos on the 
table for a pair of gloves. Whilst 
he was thus employed, some one 
tried to open the door. 
‘Come in !’ roared Pat. ‘Come 
in, you fool, can’t you? O, the 
door’s locked, is it? Well, old 
man,’ as Jack Hilton came in, 
‘ what’s up now ? 

‘’Pon my word,’ began Jack 
dolefully, ‘how the deuce we are 
to get out of this business I don’t 
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know ; I’ve a good mind to send 
my papers in at once.’ 

‘ About the best thing you can 
do,’ said Pat consolingly, and 
still continuing his search ; ‘ and 
as you're going to be married, it 
won’t make much odds to you.’ 

‘ By George ! but Gurney is in 
a funk.’ 

‘ And so should I be,’ said Pat, 
‘if I were in his shoes—a con- 
founded fool! It’s to be hoped this 
will cure him. Well, now,’ having 
found his gloves, ‘I must be off; 
ta-ta ? 

‘Stop, stop! cried Hilton ; 
‘where are you going? To the 
Colonel’s ? 

‘ Now, my good fellow, do you 
expect me to go and patch up 
your damages just by being asked?’ 

*O Lord! I didn’t know ; you 
always do go there.’ 

‘If it’s any satisfaction to you 
to know it, I’m going into Mil- 
chester.’ 

‘To meet Miss Lifford? said 
Hilton eagerly, like a drowning 
man ready to catch at the weakest 
straw. 

‘Iam not going to meet Miss 
Lifford,’ said Pat, looking back at 
the door, and closing it just in 
time to escape a missile, in the 
shape of a boot, which Mr. Hilton 
flung at his head. Ah, it is only 
in a university or a barrack that 
one man can go into another 
man’s room and fling his own 
boots at his head without provok- 
ingoffence! Truly there is some- 
thing of Arcadia in both places! 

When Patrick O’Shaughnassy 
told Jack Hilton he was going 
into Milchester, he was speaking 
sober truth; for into that most 
dreary of dreary towns he really 
did go. At the first stand, how- 
ever, he took a cab, and pulling 
up the blind windows, ordered 
the man to drive to Colonel Lif- 
ford’s. The chief's house was in 
the centre of a village about a 
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mile and a half from Milchester, 
on the road which led past the 
barracks. 

Haying satisfied himself by a 
peep from the little window at 
the back that none of the officers 
were in sight, he slipped out, tell- 
ing the driver to come back in an 
hour, and answer no questions. 

He found Alys Lifford sitting 
alone in the drawing-room, and, 
as she sprang up with pretty 
eagerness to meet him, took her 
bodily into his arms. 

‘My darling! My best and 
dearest !’ 

For some time their conversa- 
tion was not rational, nor indeed 
was it fluent. Then Patrick, feel- 
ing that ‘life is short and time is 
fleeting,’ set about broaching to 
Miss Lifford the subject which 
was just then occupying the atten- 
tion of the gentlemen in the 
Milchester Barracks. 

‘My darling,’ he began, with a 
cough, ‘you got a note from me 
yesterday ? 

Miss Lifford raised her head 
from his shoulder and regarded 
him with blank amazement. 

‘ Of course I did, and answered 
it. ~ You didn’t write to me again, 
did you? 

‘I didn’t write at all,’ blurted 
out Pat. 

‘Did not write at all? What 
do you mean? Are you mad, 
Mr. O’Shaughnassy ? 

‘Well, it was “them.” I knew 
nothing at all about it till I got 
your letter this morning.’ 

‘ Them ?' repeated Alys slowly, 
unconsciously using Pat’s ungram- 
matical form of speech. ‘ Did 
they write the letter I got yester- 
day? 

‘Yes, confound them !’ 

* And did they see my answer? 

‘I could not help it,’ said Pat 
humbly. ‘ What was one against 
so many? You won't be angry 
with me, will you, my darling? 


‘Captain Gurney and Mr. Hil- 
ton,’ said a servant, opening the 
door. 

Alys Lifford came forward as 
the two men walked into the room. 

*I never, in all my life, heard 
of such an ungentlemanly, dis- 
graceful action, never. I could 
not have believed it possible. 
Unmanly, cowardly!’ she cried 
passionately, though the sound of 
tears was in her voice. ‘I do 
not know which of you is the 
worst or the most to be blamed ; 
but as surely as I am Alys Lif- 
ford, I will never speak to any of 
you again.’ 

She vanished into an inner 
room, and the three men stood as 
ifturned tostone. All the colour 
faded out of Patrick O’Shaugh- 
nassy’s ruddy face, leaving it as 
white as death. He crossed the 
room to where his superior was 
standing, and gripped his shoulder 
with trembling fingers. 

‘ As I live, I'll pay you out for 
this fine trick,’ he said, in a low 
voice, shaking with suppressed 
passion. ‘You shall live to re- 
pent it, confound you! 

Then he stalked out of the 
room without another word. 

‘I shall send in my papers at 
once,’ said Jack Hilton, in the 
tone of a martyr. ‘ As for you, 
Gurney, you had better shoot 
yourself.’ 

‘Umph! said Captain Gurney 
doubtfully. 


——_— 


CHAPTER IV. 


A week passed away, and still 
Colonel Lifford did not return 
from his leave. The officers of 
the 52d, during that time, went 
through various stages of misery. 

Occasionally they displayed 
symptoms of swaggering bravado, 
but they neither deceived them- 
selves nor each other; and the 
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general tone of society in the 
mess-room might be fairly de- 
scribed as ‘hang-dog.’ Colonel 
Lifford was a martinet of the very 
fiercest calibre, and the dread with 
which his return was anticipated 
was simply pitiable. 

The state of Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nassy’s temper did not add to the 
general hilarity of the community. 
As George de Lyle expressed it, 
‘Pat was for all the world like a 
bear with a sore head.’ 

None of them ventured into 
his room, nor indeed said a word 
to him on any subject whatever, 
except one or two who were not 
involved in the scrape. 

Mr. Hilton kept his word and 
sent in his papers, so consequently 
felt a little more at his ease than 
his comrades; and Miss Lifford 
kept her word and ‘cut’ the whole 
of them, which was, as Mr. de 
Lyle told her, an awful shame ; 
on the strength of which she 
made an exception in his favour, 
and flirted with him in a dis- 
graceful manner. For poor Pat- 
rick O’Shaughnassy she had no 
mercy. At the cathedral, the 
rink, the theatre, and at all other 
places where they met, she did 
not deign to notice him in the 
least, though he, poor fellow, as 
all his comrades knew, tried again 
and again to soften her wrath. 

At the end of a week the news 
came that Colonel Lifford had 
fallen in the hunting-field and 
broken his arm. I'm afraid his 
officers were not so sorry as they 
should have been; but the acci- 
dent meant to them a respite, 
and when Mrs. and Miss Lifford 
departed to join the sick man, 
they fell back into their old ways 
and breathed freely once more. 

Patrick O’Shaughnassy’s ill- 
temper, however, increased visi- 
bly, and, after a fortnight not 
very pleasantly passed, he an- 
nounced that he had got a month’s 


leave, and was going to be mar- 
ried. 

‘Going to be married! cried 
the officers in chorus. ‘ Why, 
Pat, we all thought—’ 

‘What business had you to 
think, then? retorted Pat, it must 
be owned somewhat uncourteous- 
ly. ‘I can’t stand this any longer; 
so I’m going to get married, and 
see if that will mend it.’ 

At the door he fired a parting 
shot. 

‘And I hope you'll find it 
pretty warm when the chief comes 
back, 

‘Selfish brute!’ remarked Cap- 
tain Gurney, when he had gone. 

‘Poor devil!’ commented De 
Lyle. ‘I never thought Pat would 
haye taken it so much to heart. 
Anyway, I do pity the girl’ 

The weeks slipped away and 
still Colonel Lifford was absent ; 
his broken arm proved very trou- 
blesome, and he had received such 
a severe shaking from his fall 
that his medical advisers forbade 
his returning to duty for some 
time. At length he was able to 
do so, and the Major announced 
that he might be expected on the 
7th of the month, during the 
week that the Yeomanry Cavalry 
were assembled in Milchester for 
their annual training. This news 
filled the ga}lant officers of the 
52d anew with dismay and con- 
sternation. They were in ‘no end 
of a funk, by Jove.’ And when 
it was reported that he had ar- 
rived in the town, and did not 
make his appearance in the bar- 
racks, it was considered a very 
bad sign, from which they infer- 
red that his wrath was indeed 
terrible. 

Whilst this. black state of af- 
fairs was being discussed in the 
ante-room, Patrick O’Shaughnassy 
walked in, looking as bright and 
jolly as if he had never had a 
trouble in his life. 
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‘I hear the chief's back to-day,’ 
he said, with a hearty laugh. ‘I 
suppose you men are all quaking 
in your shoes |’ 

No one answered, and there 
was silence until Mr. Gordon said 
that they understood he had gone 
away to be married. 

‘So I did,’ he answered. 

‘And didn’t it come off? We 
never saw any announcement.’ 

‘Come off? Of course it did. 
The missis is down at the Royal 
Swan.’ 

‘Who is she? asked Billy 
Childers. 

‘Who is she? Why, Mrs. 
O’Shaughnassy, of course !’ 

‘Shall we see her at the ball 
those Yeomanry fellows give to- 
night ? 

*O, yes. Good-bye. Wish 
you good luck for to-morrow.’ 

A few hours later the officers 
of the Dragoons went into the 
brilliantly lighted ballroom. - 

‘Do you think the O’Shaugh- 
nassys have come?’ said De Lyle 
to one of the hosts. 

* Yes, half an hour ago at least. 
What a pretty girl she is! You'll 
see them somewhere about,’ said 
he, and moved away. 

*There’s Pat,’ said Gurney; 
‘and, by the Lord Harry, he’s 
dancing with Alys Lifford ! What 
does that mean?’ 

‘ She looks happy enough, and 
better friends than Pat’s wife will 
like if she hears the story.’ 

*O, she never will hear it. Pat 
isn’t such a fool as to tell her 
himself. I wonder which is she? 

‘ There’s Pat. I say, Pat, aren’t 
you going to introduce us to your 
wife ? 

*O yes, to be sure. Come along.’ 

He led them across the room to 
where a lady, dressed in the rich- 
est bridal costume, was talking 
with other ladies. 

‘My darling, here are some of 


my brother-officers come to make 
your acquaintance,’ he said. ‘Cap- 
tain Gurney and Mr. Gordon— 
Mrs. O’Shaughnassy.’ 

To their unspeakable astonish- 
ment, Mrs. O’Shaughnassy had 
the dark eyes, the pure profile, 
and the smiling mouth of Alys 
Lifford. 

‘“Why—Miss Lifford !’ gasped 
the senior captain. ‘ I—I—you 
—at least—’ 

‘Ah,’ she laughed, ‘you are 
thinking of the tragic vow I made 
the day I found you out. Well, 
I have kept it. I am not Alys 
Lifford now, you know.’ 

‘And I think I kept mine,’ 
laughed her husband joyously. 
‘I think I paid you all out. O, 
did we not steal a march upon 
you! I can tell you, though, it 
was precious hard work keeping 
up the sulks.’ 


Although everything came to 
such a happy and orthodox end- 
ing, Colonel Lifford said a few 
words the next day, which brought 
the tingling blood into the cheeks 
and ears of his listeners; and 
since that time Captain Gurney 
finds it as well to leave his friends’ 
private affairs in their own hands. 
He has learnt from experience 
that there is a Nemesis, which re- 
pays even such apparently insig- 
nificant unkindnesses as he took 
so much pleasure in inflicting 
upon others, for into two of the 
most pleasant houses amongst the 
married officers of the 52d he is 
never asked ; and although Gerard 
St. Hilary and Patrick O’Shaugh- 
nassy, having obtained their hearts’ 
desire, would willingly forget and 
forgive past offences, their wives 
imperatively decline to give Cap- 
tain Gurney the chance of making 
more mischief, on the very sensible 
ground that ‘ prevention is better 
than cure.’ 
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SERJEANTS INN AND SERJEANTS. 


Tue threatened disappearance of 
the Serjeants by gradual and pain- 
less extinction was indicated by 
the final closing of Serjeants’ 
Inn on the evening of the 21st of 
June last year. The close was an 
euthanasia. The learned serjeant, 
who had purchased the building, 
celebrated its obsequies by a very 
cheerful conversazione. What will 
be ultimately done with the 
building and site, the offer to re- 
sell on the part of the owner hav- 
ing fallen to the ground, it is 
difficult to say, except that the 
building will ultimately have to 
come down. The old hall is now 
closed, and silently waits its des- 
tiny. Thus passes away one more 
relic of old London. 

At one time there were three 
Inns dedicated to the coif; that is 
to say, to all serjeants and judges 
who had been obliged to take the 
coif before they could be judges. 
But in course of time the so-called 
Inns in Holborn and Fleet-street 
became disused by serjeants, and 
the title could only be properly 
applied to the building in 
Chancery-lane, once known as 
Faryndon Inn. The name is de- 
rived from one Robert Faryndon, 
who has also perpetuated his 
memory in Farringdon-street and 
Farringdon-market. The building 
has a long legal ascertained his- 
tory. In the time of Richard II. 
it belonged to the Bishop of Ely, 
and by him was let to one of the 
six clerks of Chancery. In the 
time of Henry IV. we find it 
with the name of Faryndon Hall, 


and also the statement that 
serjeants-at-law had lodgings 
there. Inthe next reign, Henry V., 
the whole house was demised to 
‘ judges and others learned in the 
law,’ the bishop’s rights being 
reserved. In the following reign, 
that of the gentle and unfortunate 
Henry VL., it is called ‘Hospitium 
Justiciariorum.’ In that reign it 
was disused for a whole year 
through the want of repairs. It 
is, still more exactly defined, in 
the time of Edward IV., as 
‘Hospicium vacatum, Serjeants’ 
Inn, Chancellor’s-lane,’ It sub- 
sequently became the property of 
the serjeants, who, exercising 
their legal right, have judiciously 
sold it to a distinguished member 
of their body, and shared the pro- 
ceeds, The hall is a striking 
room. The old fagade was much 
admired by Serjeant Cox’s guests. 
Armorial bearings in painted 
glass decorate the larger and the 
lesser windows. This hall has 
been a busy place in its time. 
The judges used to sit here on 
appeal as visitors of the Inns of 
Court. Out of term-time the 
revenue sittings of the Court of 
Appeal were held here. During 
term-time it used to be applied 
to legitimate dining purposes by 
judges and serjeants. The old 
hall, to all intents and purposes, 
died solemnly to the sound of 
music, its last moments being be- 
guiled by the strains of a military 
band stationed there. The room 
used as a reception-room, and 
which probably presented a more 
attractive appearance than ever 
before in its long history, was 
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called the ‘chapel,’ but we believe 
there is no evidence that it was 
ever used for any ecclesiastical 
purpose. It has been chiefly 
known as the ‘sacristy’ and 
‘hospitium.’ Indeed, the ramour 
was that it had hardly ever been 
used before, but this is not 
correct. It was formerly the cus- 
tom that when a barrister had 
been made a serjeant, and had 
duly partaken of sack, biscuit, 
and sweetmeats, he should forth- 
with proceed to Serjeants’ Inn 
and take up his abode there. 
There was no dignity more 
ancient and dignified than that of 
serjeant, which Devonian Fortes- 
cue, in his work De Laudibus 
Legum Anglie, pronounces most 
worshipful and solemn. Various 
legal writers have exercised their 
wits on the meaning and mystery 
of this high legal degree. The 
coif and the ring have always de- 
lighted the legal imagination. 
There was a time in which the 
king’s serjeant took precedence 
even ofthe king’s attorney-general. 
The king’s serjeants were called 
the ‘ancient,’ and sometimes the 
‘ancientest,’ serjeants. Their 
feasts and banquets were renowned 
beyond other legal feastings. So- 
cially they took precedence of 
king’s counsel. They never re- 
ceived any pay as king’s counsel 
used to do ; and if they received 
a brief in any case where the 
Crown was concerned, they had 
never, like king’s counsel, to ap- 
ply for leave. On the contrary, 
their oath was of an ample and 
peculiar kind, binding them to 
the service of the people as much 
as to that of the king. ‘ Ye shall 
swear that well and truly ye shall 
serve the king’s people as one of 
his serjeants-at-law. And ye 
shall truly counsel them that ye 
shall be retained with, after your 
cunning ; and ye shall not defer 
tract, nor delay their causes wil- 


lingly for covetousness of money, 
or other thing that may turn you 
to profit; and ye shall give due 
attendance according. So God 
you help and His saints.’ We 
commend this oath to the morally- 
profitable consideration of the 
gentlemen of the long robe. 
Serjeants have very much ad- 

mired each other and the great 
institution to which they belong. 
Certainly they have held their 
own both at the Bar and in legal 
literature, and the list at the pre- 
sent day is an illustrious one. 
About eight years ago the genial 
and learned Serjeant Woolrych 
published a work on the Lives o7 
Eminent Serjeants-at-Law of the 
English Bar. When he touches 
on contemporary biography, as in 
the case of the well-remembered 
Serjeant Wilkins, he is racy and 
graphic. Ordinarily he preserves 
a stately historic pace as he deals 
with the great names of Maynard, 
Plowden, Sir John Davys, Bul- 
strode Whitelock, Glyn, Prime, 
Leus, Onslow, Shepherd. Many 
more might be added ; such names 
would adorn Serjeants’ Inn or any 
other society. Serjeant Woolrych 
was taken away before what he 
would have considered an evil 
day, the gradual extinction of his 
order and the probable demolition 
of his house. In the brilliant 
assemblage of that Thursday 
evening, to bid the old place 
adieu, all seemed reconciled to the 
good reasons given by the poet, 
why 

‘The old order changeth, yielding place 

to new. 

We were a little reminded of Mr. 
Long’s picture at the Royal 
Academy. The mummy was not 
absent from the festivities. There 
was a lesson on the mutability of 
all things. The old hall, so to 
speak, passed away in light and 
music. Then the darkness fell, 
and we shall know it no more. 
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HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. 


During the last forty years the 
use of water as an agent for the 
storage and transmission of power, 
generated either by the gravita- 
tion of the water itself, or in 
other ways, has been introduced 
and applied in various shapes and 
directions, of kinds quite differ- 
ent from the older forms of water- 
wheel, turbine, &c. A paper on 
the histery of the development of 
this class of machinery was recent- 
ly read before the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, by Sir William 
Armstrong, to whom a large part 
of the progress that has been 
made is due. Noticing the waste 
of power exhibited in mountain- 
ous districts through the non- 
utilisation of the descending rills, 
the speaker was led to devise a 
water-pressure engine combining 
the use of pistons with the con- 
tinuous rotation of a water-wheel, 
which was tried in Newcastle 
with good results in 1839, being 
connected with the water-supply 
of the town. Arguing that it is 
more economical in many cases to 
employ water as a motive-power 
than hand labour (as in cranes 
and many hand-worked machines), 
he constructed several forms of 
hydraulic engines specially adapt- 
ed to these purposes ;. one especi- 
ally intended to lift heavy weights 
consisted of a piston working 
downwards in a cylinder, a sheaf 
of blocks being attached to the 
end of the piston, and another to 
the cylinder. As the piston de- 
scends the blocks become sepa- 
rated by a reversal of the ordinary 
mode of using sheaves of pulleys, 
so that the end ofa chain passing 
over the pulleys in each sheaf 
alternately is raised from the 
ground, lifting the cage attached 
to it as the piston descends, the 
motion of the piston being multi- 
plied by the blocks (and of course 


its effective force correspondingly 
diminished). The same arrange- 
ment was adapted to a crane, the 
arm (or jib) of which was turned 
round by a separate hydraulic 
cylinder, the use of which was 
also applied to dock-gates, sluices, 
and the like, in Liverpool, Grims- 
by, and elsewhere, analogous ar- 
rangements being used for cap- 
stans, railway turn-tables, travers- 
ing platforms, &c., many illus- 
trations of which may be seen at 
the Paddington terminus of the 
Great Western Railway. 

In order to work machinery of 
this kind an enormous pressure is 
requisite ; to generate this either 
the water must be pumped up to 
a considerable elevation (if not 
naturally obtained from a con- 
siderable height), or a device em- 
ployed termed an accumulator. 
This is virtually a hydrostatic 
press with an enormous load on the 
piston: a small water-supply is 
continuously pumped into this, 
thereby gradually raising the piston 
and load, and forming a reservoir 
or supply of water under great 
pressure. When this is required 
for use in any machine the piston 
and load descend as the water is 
withdrawn, thus keeping up the 
pressure equably until the accu- 
mulator is emptied (of course the 
dimensions of the cylinder of the 
hydraulic machines to be worked 
are practically so proportioned to 
the size of the accumulator and 
the supply pump that it never 
actually becomes emptied, but is 
always more or less full, thus tak- 
ing the place of an elevated reser- 
voir). Small streams of water 
descending from a lofty elevation, 
such as mountain torrents and 
rills, can be advantageously em- 
ployed as prime movers; when 
the inequality of the supply pre- 
vents the direct rise of the falling 
water, the fall can be utilised by 
making the water pump itself 
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partially into an accumulator, 
from which a small pipe will 
transmit water to a long distance 
under any required pressure, ac- 
cording to the load on the piston 
of the accumulator. This plan 
has been adopted in various 
places with great success, notably 
at Allenheads ; it is proposed to 
utilise the force of the first cata- 
racts of the Nile in this way. 
Probably the problem of the 
utilisation of tidal power may be 
solved by machinery of this class. 
Although at present, and probably 
forsome centuries to come, the coal- 
supply of the world will meet all 
demands made upon it, yet there 
must inevitably come a time when 
the scarcity of coal, owing to the 
use of all to be found at moderate 
depths, will be so inconvenient, 
and the price of what is to be ob- 
tained will be so high, that other 
forms of motive-power now over- 
looked and wasted will be eagerly 
sought after. Even now in many 
situations water-power could eco- 
nomically besubstituted for steam, 
at present used in deference to 
the vis inertie of the ordinary 
engineers and mechanics, who 
have not altogether freed them- 
selves from the shackles of cus- 
tom and prejudice. 


ARTIFICIAL MADDER COLOURS. 


Within the last few years an 
industry has sprung up of some 
considerable magnitude, the effect 
of which is very largely to dimin- 
ish the cultivation of the madder 
plant, from which are derived the 
chief dye-stuffs used for the red, 
violet, lilac, black, and other 
shades of colours used in calico 
printing and dyeing and for other 
analogous purposes. Before the 
year 1868 the amount of madder- 
root imported into this country 
for the purpose of thence extract- 
ing these dyes averaged upwards 
of 15,000 tons per annum, whilst 


2200 tons more of garancine (mad- 
der prepared in a special way so 
as to be better suitable for certain 
of the purposes of the dyer) were 
also annuallyimported. The corre- 
sponding amounts imported in1876 
only reached about 3700 tons of 
madder and 800 of garancine. This 
great falling off in the amount of 
natural madder colour now em- 
ployed in dyeing is not due to any 
particular change of fashion caus- 
ing certain styles of goods to be 
no longer manufactured and used, 
nor is it attributable to the em- 
ployment of other vegetable col- 
ours of analogous characters, but 
morecheaply obtainable. The cause 
is simply that, owing to recent 
advances of chemical science, it 
has become possible to manufac- 
ture the same colouring matters as 
naturally occur in madder, or can 
be thence derived, from entirely 
different and much cheaper ma- 
terials, and consequently that the 
natural madder has been largely 
supplanted by these artificial 
colours and driven out of the 
markets ; and this to so great an 
extent, that whilst up to 1868 
the amount of natural madder 
grown in all the different places 
conjointly where this root is cul- 
tivated averaged 70,000 tons per 
annum, the artificial colours now 
produced represent upwards of 
50,000 tons, and are rapidly 
increasing in amount; so that 
the cultivation of madder is be- 
coming unremunerative, and will 
probably soon become a thing of 
the past, thereby liberating for 
the growth of cereals and other 
foods vast quantities of land 
hitherto employed simply for the 
production of this colour-plant. 
From a utilitarian point of view 
this result, unpleasant as it must 
clearly be to those whose capital 
has been invested in madder farms, 
is an immense benefit to mankind. 
It being admitted that he is a 
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benefactor who makes two blades 
of grass to grow where only one 
grew before, the savants who thus 
set free thousands and thousands 
of acres for the supply of food 
must necessarily be benefactors on 
a very large scale. 

In 1832 some researches made 
by two well-known French chem- 
ists, MM. Dumas and Laurent, 
upon certain of the constituents 
of coal-tar, revealed the fact that 
a substance is thence obtainable 
consisting of the elements carbon 
and hydrogen (and thence termed 
a hydro-carbon), and possessed of 
certain peculiar properties. To 
this they applied the term anthra- 
cene, to distinguish it from nu- 
merous other hydro-carbons also 
existing in coal-tar. So far as 
‘practical’ results are concerned, 
this discovery remained wholly 
infertile for many years ; anthra- 
cene, and certain bodies derived 
from it by oxidation and other 
chemical processes, remained chem- 
ical curiosities, having been seen 
and handled in a pure state by 
but few persons. Similarly, when 
in 1863 the late Dr. Anderson of 
Glasgow reinvestigated anthracene 
and its derivatives, and obtained 
a good deal of additional know- 
ledge on the subject, nothing 
transpired which in any degree 
could lead to the idea that this 
little known and out-of-the-way 
substance would shortly become 
the basis of a large industry, in- 
volving vast sums of money, and 
utterly changing the face of the 
earth in certain districts. In 
1868, however, two German sa- 
vants, Graebe and Liebermann, 
whilst investigating from a scien- 
tific point of view the chemical 
habitudes of the substance termed 
alizarin, one of the principal 
colouring matters contained in 
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madder, found that by certain 
processes it could be converted 
into anthracene; and, which was 
of more importance, that it was 
possible to reverse the operations, 
and transform anthracene into 
alizarin. The knowledge of this 
discovery soon caused a number 
of trials to be made, for the pur- 
pose of extracting anthracene on a 
commercial scale at a cheap rate 
from coal-tar, and of converting 
this anthracene into alizarin by 
methods sufficiently inexpensive 
to enable the product to compete 
in the market with natural mad- 
der. Considerable success attended 
these attempts, and speedily se- 
veral processes were patented for 
these purposes. Some of these 
processes have been found to give 
products even superior to the na- 
tural madder colours, owing to the 
preponderance in the artificial 
dye-stuffs of certain constituents 
either existing only in small quan- 
tity in madder, or not present 
therein at all. And such success 
has attended the use for calico- 
printing, &c., of these materials, 
that, before a decade has elapsed 
since the germ of the discovery of 
the first crude process for the 
artificial production of alizarin was 
made publicly known to scientific 
men, the trade in madder has been 
revolutionised, the growth and 
cultivation of the natural plant 
having been reduced to a quarter 
of its former dimensions, with 
every prospect of almost entire 
extinction being speedily brought 
about ; whilst vast sums of money 
have been transferred from this 
application to an entirely new 
branch of manufacture, and large 
tracts of country entirely changed 
in character through the alteration 
of the nature of the staple sub- 
stances grown thereon. 














ACROSTIC RULES. 


1. A First Prize of £25, a Second Prize of £10, and a Third 
Prize of £5 will be awarded to the three persons who guess the 
greatest number of the fourteen Acrostics which will appear in London 
Society during the year, viz. in the Christmas Number for 1877, in the 
Numbers from January to December 1878, and in the Holiday Number. 

2. The prizes will be paid in money, without any stipulation whatever. 

8. If two or more solvers shall have guessed the same number of 
Acrostics at the end of the year, and so have tied for the Prizes, the 
Editor reserves to himself the right of determining how these ‘ties’ 
shall be guessed off. 

4. Answers to the Acrostics must be sent by letter (not by post- 
card), not later than the 10th of each month, addressed to the Acrostic 
Editor of London Society, at Messrs. Sampson Low & Co.’s, 188 Fleet- 
street, London, E.C. 

5. The answers should be signed with a legibly-written pseudonym, 
and the names and addresses of the prize-winners will be required for 
publication. 





ANSWER TO No. IL (DOUBLE ACROSTIC). 


1F crBELO W 

2,.A 
$%Ro«vaéiL 
4.E name L 
Correct solutions to the above have been received from Aaraxes, 
Abd-el-Kadir, Abelard, Acephate, Aces, A Cigarette, Acipenser, Adohr, 
A Guernseyite, Alder, Aleph, Allan Water, Alma, A. M. ©. B. O., 
Antagonist, Araba, Arno, ’Arry Repressed, Ash, Beatrice W., Bellhouse , 
Blue-Peter, Bob Acres, Bobby, Bogie, Bonbon, Bon Gualtier, Brief, 
Bumpkin, Cadwallader, Caller Herrins, Canorts, Carina, Castledine, Cat 
& Kittens, Cats & Co., Cerberus, Chang's Granddaughter, Chicksands, 
Chim, Chinese Feet, Christmas Rose, Cid, Clarice, C. 0., Cockatoo, C O M, 
Coup d’Essai, Croydon Cat, Crumbs, Cunning Grethel, Cwrws, De 
Bacquencourt, De Knochter, Denmark, Der Hund, Dirk Hatterack, Dixie, 
Domino, Double Elephant, Dubosc, Elaine, Elisha, Elsinore, E. M. B., 
Emeric, En Avant, Eros, Esperance, Esor, Excelsior Jack, Exeunt, Festina 
lente, Flamen, Florence, Foxhound, Frau Clebsch, General Buncombe , 
Gimlet-Eye, Gnat, Go-Bang, Gogledd Cymru, Griselda, G. U. E., Guerin, 
Hag, Half-and-Half, Hampstead, Hampton Courtier, Harrow Road West, 
Hazlewood, H. B., Heartie, Henricus, Hepton Hill, Highlander, Hibernicus, 
Holbeach St. Mark, Hopeful, Ignoramus, Incoherent, Jack, Jave &c., 
Jessica, Jethart, John & Queen Caroline, John o’ Gaunt, Kanitbeko, 
K. C. Brighton, Kew, Knaresborough, Laddie, Lady Freddie, Lanrea th, 
L. B., Leeks, L. E. K., Leona, L. H. M., Lila, Littlejohn, Little Mither, 
Lizzie, L. L., Machaon, Mahrud, Manus O'Toole, Mayfield, Mephisto - 
pheles, Mignon, Minola, Mrs. Dearhat, Mrs. Noah, Mungo, Namelot, 
Newell, New Republic, Nil Desperandum, Nip, No Conjuror, Non sine 
gloria, No. 2, Nunquam non paratus, O’Ban, (Edipus, Old Log, Omicron, 
Osman, Ousebank, O. V. G., Pat, Patty Probity, Pendragon, Peter, Pip, 
Pockets, Poor Fan, Pud, Puss, Quill, Racer, Retsrof, Remloh, Reynard 
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Respice finem, Roe, Rosa A., Roundhay, Ruy Blas, Santa Lucia, Senga, 
Shaitan, Sir Patrick Felis, Smashjavelin, Sootie, Springtime, Squib, 
Strivlini, Syrinx, Tally-ho, Temple Bar, Tempus Fugit, The Borogones, 
The Mad Tea-Party, The Snark, Three Gorbs, Three Jumblies, Three 
Old Girls, Thunder, Tiddy Dingle, Tine, Tiny Tim, Titus A. Drum, 
Tory, Toto, Truecamdo, Try, Two Peacocks, Ulverston, Vathek, V. Cello, 
Verulam, Walrus, Walter Sidney, Wee Plots, Welsh Rabbit, William & 
Harold, Winter Solstice, Whimbrel, White Lancer, Xiphias, XX, Yourstruly, 
Yule, and one with nosignature—215 correct, and 42 incorrect : 257 in all. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No other words than those which were given by the author can be accepted 
as correct for the lights of Acrostic No. I. 


Two Peacocks.—Space cannot be spared to repeat the acrostic when its 
answer appears. 

Bon Gualtier.—What was written last month is now repeated, that it is 
believed the ‘lights’ of the acrostics will be so self-evident when they are 
discovered, that alternative words will be altogether unnecessary. In the case 
you mention, ‘ Reciprocal’ will not bear comparison with ‘ Rival’ for the third 
light. In fact, it is no answer. How could any one be a ‘reciprocal’? Solvers 
should persevere until they alight upon a word which appears unmistakable, 
rather than trust their answer to two or three words which seem to very nearly 
fit the deseription. 


Aberdeen.—Credit of course will not be given for a solution unless it is 
correct in all the lights. 


Admiral.— This pseudonym (not Penton) is the one you first sent in. 
A. L.—Your letter of Dec. 12th did not come to hand. 


The particular attention of a few solvers is called to the time for posting the 
answers. 


No. HI.—DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


We have them yet, and still they serve to tell 
Of little raptures which our youth befell. 
1. Old Adam’s son at this age had a son. 
11. Lo the poor Indian with his lay out-spun ! 
11. This light, though not the last, means just the same. 
iv. This is mere mud, yet music from it came. 
v. "Tis to invest, and this we may with stock. 
vi. We do it to it, bearing every shock. 
vu. A custom Britons aren't accustomed to. 
vi. Brave, and yet sat on oft by not a few. 
1x. Who is it is a fool, who does, a knave. 
x. When this brings heat the cooling shade we crave. 
THETA, 


The list of correct Answers to this Acrostic will be published in the 
March Number of Loxvon Society. Answers must be addressed to 
Acrostic Editor of Loxvow Society, 188 Fleet-street, London, E.C., 
as letters, not on post-cards, and must reach this address by Feb. 10th. 











